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DIAGEN*coLors 4 
FOR PRINTING 


HE use of printed fabrics in dress- 

goods, tablecloths, drapery and 
other materials remairis constant. Tex- 
tile processor must have at his command 
a suitable range of dyestuffs which give 
him the required results. 

Where economy is essential, the Du 
Pont line of DIAGEN colors will fill a 
definite need. They are stabilized azoic 
dyes, particularly adapted to the print- 
ing of cotton. They have high tinctorial 
value, yield brilliant shades possessing 
satisfactory general fastness and can be 


used either alone or in combination. 


The physical properties of all DIAGEN 
grit-free and finely milled, thus obviating the hazard of 
specking and scratching printing rolls. For the conven- 
ience of the printer, many DIAGEN colors are marketed 
in the form of powder and in solution. 

*"Diagen” is Du Pont's reg. trade math for its stabilized azoic specialty colors, 
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A NEW WARCO 
SYNTHETIC DETERGENT 


HIS new product, having powerful detergent, scouring and wetting proper- 

ties, immunity to alkaline or acid baths, hard water or metallic salts, and 
exceptional rinsing speed, makes a clean sweep of all the old familiar wet 
processing difficulties, regularly encountered when using ordinary soap. 


psn us Pat OF 


It effects important operating economies too, only small amounts and no 
assistants being required. Sulfanole P B is suitable for use in scouring, boiling 
off or dyeing of piece goods, raw stock or hosiery,—cotton, wool, silk or rayon. 


Make a "clean sweep" of wet processing headaches in your plant. Let us 
g your p 
recommend a formula. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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“CAN | AFFORD,TO USE 
SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS?” 


At last, a powerful organic detergent at a price 


that permits quality processing at minimum costs 
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HE more widely processed types of all acetate 
flat goods, namely, taffetas, satins, linings, etec., 
will be covered in this discussion. The popular 

} constructions of these fabrics has been omitted for brevity 

since this article is to be devoted to the dyeing and finish- 
ing operations. For anyone interested in the construction 

j of these fabrics, this information can be obtained from 

one of the recently published acetate and viscose rayon 


~ 


handbooks such as the one by Schwartz and Mauersberger.* 
The greige flat goods should be carefully inspected and 
notations made on the batch ticket as to the nature of 


b defect or stain and the number of pieces that are affected. 


This defect or stain may be traceable to the throwing, 
sizing, OF weaving operations. The stains can sometimes 
be traced to faulty coverage or shipping conditions that 
the woven goods have encountered. 

The batching operative must be trained to be observant 
and make notations on the batch or beam processing 
ticket as to nature of the defect and especially the stains. 
sy each notation, the operative’s initials should be made 
so that the head dyer or chemist can follow complaints 
through when making special tests. 

An experienced operative can learn to classify stains 
observed on greige goods under several general headings 
such as: 

Mildew or mouldy stains. 

Water spots. 

Oily stains. 

Dirt, iron, or mineral stains. 


_ PREPARATION OF BEAM FOR PROCESSING 
A satisfactory machine for batching and sewing of the 
necessary number of pieces for a dye or bleach lot usually 
consists of a beamer equipped with a high speed overseam 
} sewing machine on a railway and required measuring de- 
j vices. The beamer is operated by a variable speed drive 
as this permits the operative to exercise greater care in 
checking all pieces as they are being sewed and batched 
m wooden shell. (See Figure 32.) 
The recommendations for the opening, sewing, and 


*Rayon and Synthetic Yarn Handbook—2nd Edition—Chap- 
ter IX Dr. E. W. K. Schwartz and H. R. Mauersberger. 
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The Processing of 


Acetate and Viscose Rayon Fabrics 


Part V—The Preparation, Bleaching, and Dyeing of Acetate 
Rayon Flat Goods 
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(Continued from January 9, 1939, issue) 





Courtesy of the Dinsmore Manufacturing Co 

Fig. 32—Portable Motor Driven Railway Sewing Machine— 

(Merrow Butted Seam Type) (this type of machine used in the 
portable type and the built-on type with a beamer). 


hatching of crepes given under “Do's and Don'ts for the 
Jeaming Operation,” Part I of this series of articles, ap- 
plies equally to the beaming of acetate and viscose rayon 
flat goods as well as crepes. 

There are several methods used in batching a beam 
These are: 

No. 1 


Using a beamer equipped with sewing machine on trav- 


ready for processing. 


cling railway as previously described. Place the pieces 
of taffetas or flat goods in square box beneath the beamer 
in consecutive order as they are batched. The pieces 
should be laid in folds and aligned square with beamer so 
that the goods will run off freely. After the goods have 
been batched on the wooden shell they are then run onto 
a second beamer where the ends are evened and more 
uniform tension is applied to remove all wrinkles and 
creases. 

+ The processing of Acetate and Viscose Rayon Fabrics— 
Part I—Page 432. August 8, 1938 American Dyestuff Reporter. 
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Courtesy of the Dinsmore Manufacturing Co. 


Fig. 33—Inspection Machine for Greige Goods. 


No. 2 

This method uses a similarly equipped beamer, but in 
place of a square box beneath the beamer to hold the 
pieces to be batched as in No. 1 method, there is a metal 
trough placed in front of the beamer and this holds the 
pieces to be beamed which are on paper tubes. The 
pieces are tubed by another operative as the cloth comes 
from the inspection frame. This method allows the opera- 
tive sewing and ‘batching the beam to obtain a beam with 
even ends and one free of wrinkles. 


No. 3 

This method follows No. 1 in having the pieces sewed 
and batched and the goods are then framed on a short 
tenter frame with a light steaming, thus permitting the 
wrink.cs and creases to be all removed and beamed with 
even ends and uniform tension. 

The size of the beam depends upon the nature of the 
fabric and plant equipment. The usual yardage per piece 
or cut is 65-75 yards and the beams will vary from 500 
to 1400 yards. 

Sewing of the seams is of great importance. They must 
be straight and without a bias or the goods will not run 
satisfactorily on the jig. The butted-end seams are 
best suited for jig dyeing. Spun silk thread is used on 
sewing seams as it shows less tendency to tear the lighter 
weight flat goods such as acetate taffetas and satins. It 
marks off less on the goods during the dyeing and drying 
operation on the palmer. Mercerized cotton sewing 
thread of 60/3 and 80/3 will give good strong seams 


with satisfactory results on taffetas, satins, and lining 
«cloths. 


LOADING ON BEAMS FOR PROCESSING 
OPERATIONS 


It is important in loading on acetate taffetas to give 
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one end through cold water and subsequent ends at higher 
temperatures. On satin it is best to give the first two 
ends at 120° F. or hotter. 
prevent creasing of the goods. 
similarly to the taffeta. There 
in loading on a beam and lining 
or bleaching operation. 
used in practice are: 
No. 1 Method—Dry 

The shell containing the beam is entered on frame 
support and the dry goods are threaded over rubber roll 
and under metal rolls to opposite rubber roll where the 
end-cloth is wet so that the opeative can wrap it securely 


These precautions help to 
The heavy goods are run 
are several methods used 
it up ready for the dyeing 


Two methods that are widely 


on rubber roll before starting up motor to run the goods 
off the wooden shell onto jig roll evenly. 

This method permits the operative to smooth over 
creases and line up the ends straight. Plants using this 
method are of the opinion that the winding of the dry 
goods onto the rubber roll can be carried out more uni- 
formly and with less tension and freedom from stretch- 
ing of the goods than by other methods. After the goods 
are entered dry they are then given one end in cold water 
before the preparation and boil-out operations are started, 
to time records the “Dry” method requires one 
more end than No. 2 method, and it requires plant runs 
to determine which is the economical one to adopt from 
the standpoint of time required and quality of the finished 
fabric. 


According 


No. 2 Method—Wet 

The shell containing the beam is entered on the frame 
support and the dry goods are threaded under the metal 
rolls to the opposite rubber roll where the operative wets 
out the end-cloth so as to wrap it evenly and securely 
around the rubber roll similarly as in No. 1 method. The 
jig is filled half full of cold water and is then started up. 
Some operatives thread on the goods and start up the 
jig in running water thus saving the additional time re- 
quired to fill up the jig. This permits the goods to be 
given a cold wetting out as they are run onto rubber roll, 
thus allowing the operative to smooth out wrinkles and 
creases and line up the ends straight before the goods 
enter the preparation and the hot boil off or scouring 
operation. Plants using this method of loading-on, reduce 
the operating time by one or two ends which usually 
amount to 15 or 30 minutes, with satisfactory results as 


to straight and even ends and a batched roll free from 
wrinkles or creases. 


THE USE OF EXPANDER BARS 

The batched goods on the shell must be as free from 
wrinkles and creases as possible to obtain, before loading 
on the jig. One operative may run the goods on too slack 
while other operatives in their zeal to remove these wrinkles 
will go to the other extreme and cause excessive stretch 
and moire effect on those pieces nearer the ends. 

It is very essential that jig operatives learn the impor- 
tance and proper use of expander rolls whether they are 
operating the standrd type of non-automatic or full auto- 
matic constant speed jig. 
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Courtesy of the Van Viaanderen Machine Co. 
Fig. 34—A Tensionless Constant Speed Dye Jig—Automatic 
Type with Stainless Steel Construction. 


On the heavier type of flat goods, such as lining goods, 
both of the expander bars may be used to remove creases 
and wrinkles without much danger of stretching the goods 
in the first few ends that are run at low temperatures. 
The expander bars are only used at higher temperatures 
in emergencies cr where the goods are heavily creased. 

Special care must be observed in using the expander 
weight goods such as the popular 
and satins that are encountered in 
dyeing plant. If both expander rolls 
were used on light weight goods as are run on heavy 
goods, the stretch would be excessive. 


bars on the lighter 
qualities of taffetas 
practically every jig 


To help remove the wrinkles and creases from light- 
weight goods that are heavily creased, these two methods 
have been used successfully without stretching the goods 
excessively. 

Criss-cross Roll Method—Pull the goods over the out- 
side of expander roll on one side of jig and under ex- 
pander roll on the other side and batch the goods on the 
rubber roll from the shell. 

Stationary Roll Method—Pull the goods over the out- 
side of both expander rolls, then tie one of the expander 
rolls with the ‘threading rope’ so that it will not turn and 
then run the goods onto rubber roll from the shell. 

These two methods of using the expander rolls may be 
used during the dyeing or bleaching operations to remedy 
the creased condition of goods that has occurred or has 
become worse during these particular operations. 
The expander rolls are used chiefly during the loading- 
on and preparation operations at low temperatures unless 
the good are heavily creased. 

Another source or cause of heavily creased and moiréd 
fabrics is the improper way of starting and stopping a 


jig while the goods are being processed. An operative 
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must learn to start and stop jigs without too sudden and 
jerky motions. If the operative is careless or the jig is 
not in proper mechanical condition these jerky motions 
may cause moiréd, excessively stretched, and creased con- 
ditions on the end pieces of the batch. 


PREPARATION AND BOIL-OFF (SCOUR) 
OPERATIONS 
Some dye houses distinguish between these two opera- 
tions by classifying them as the “preparation” (desizing) 
and “boil-off” while others group them together under 
one heading of boil-off or scouring. 
Method No. 1—Lightweight Goods (Taffetas, Satins) 
Preparation—(Desizing operation remove gelatin, glue, 
starches, etc.) 
40 gallon volume on jig. 
8 oz. Enzyme (proteolyctic and amylalyctic enzyme mix- 
ture—properly standardized). 
Run 2-4 at 100-140° F. de- 


pendent upon recommendations of enzyme maker). 


ends (temperature used 

The desizing may be dropped and the following boil-off 
bath be added directly to fresh bath or the boil-off bath 
can be added directly to the desizing bath. 
30il-off—40 gallon volume. 

4 Ibs. olive oil 


0.5 sulfonated fatty alcoholate paste. 


soap. 


Run 2 ends cold (if fresh bath used). 
Run 2 ends 120° F. 
Run 2 ends 140° F. 
Run 2 ends 160° F. 


Wash over and drain bath. 
Wash over slowly with warm water and drain. 
Goods are now ready for dyeing. 
Method No. 2—For Navy and Black 
Volume—80 gallons. 
Taffetas and satins (under hard water conditions add to 
cold bath: 


Fig. 35—Standard Type Tensionless Dye Jig—Stainless Steel 
Construction. 
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1 lb. hexa meta phosphate or 0.5 Ib. tetra sodium pyro 
phosphate previously dissolved). 
0.5 to 1.0 lb. tetra sodium pyro phosphate. 
1.0 Ib. sulfonated fatty alcoholate or sulfonated 
castor oil. 


2.0 lb. low titer soap. 


Run 1 end cold. 

Run 1 end 120° F. 

Run 2 ends 140° F. 

Run 4 ends 160-180° F. on bright acetate. 


190-200° F. on dull or pigmented acetate. 
Wash over warm, drain bath and give warm rinse ready 
for dyeing. 


Method No. 3—For Whites, Goods to Be Bleached 
Either by Chlorine or Peroxide 


For light and heavy goods. 
Volume—80 gallons. 


4 Ibs. low titer soap. 

2 Ibs. sulfonated fatty alcohol paste. 

5 lbs. xylene or similar solvent (omit for heavy goods). 
5 lbs. sulfonated castor oil. 

1.5 lbs. soda ash or tri-sodium phosphate. 

Run 1 end cold. 

Run 1 end 120° F. 

Run 2 ends 160° F. 

Run 4 ends 180° F. on bright acetate. 


190-200° F. on dull acetate. 

This formula can be used for scouring heavy goods 
for colors and whites if the solvent is omitted as it is 
very difficult to rinse heavy goods free of these solvents 
which will cause streaked dyeings as the acetate colors are 
partially soluble in solvents of this type. On bleaching 
they may cause yellowish colorations due to oxidation of 
the solvent that may remain on the goods. 

Method No. 4—Light Weight Goods 
(Suitable for colors and whites with zeolite softened water ) 
Volume—80 gallons. 

1.0 Ib. sulfonated fatty alcoholate paste. 

1.5 lb. tri sodium prosphate or soda ash. 

4-8 lb. wetting out agent (varied according to whether 

goods were colors or whites). 

1 end 120° F. 

2-4 ends 190-200° F. 

Wash over warm, drain, and ready for dyeing or bleaching. 

For heavy goods this formula can be increased 50 per cent 
except for alkalies and will give good results. 


Method No. 5—For Whites and Colors 
(Suitable for use under hard water conditions ) 

For light weight goods (on heavy weight goods this 
formula can be increased 50 per cent and will give 
excellent results). 

Volume—80 gallons. 

Preparation — (desizing operation for gelatines, glue, 
starches, etc.) 

1 Ib. enzyme (proteolytic and amylolytic enzyme mixture 
properly standardized). 


1 end at 100-110° F. 
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' 
according to maker's recom- 
mendations as to its best desizing action. 


2-4 ends at 120-140° F. 


' 
Wash over warm and drain jig. 


Boil-Off—Volume 80 Gallons 


Hhites Colors: Navy and Black 
1 Ib. Fatty alcoholate paste 0.5 Ib. 
1 to 1.5 Ib. Tetra sodium pyro phosphate 1.0 to 1.5 Ib, 


(Potassium pyro phosphate may be used to replace the 
sodium type as it possesses higher solubility and _rinsi- 
bility. ) 

+ Ib. 

1 end 120° F. 

2-4 end 190-200° F. 
Inspect roll as to cleanliness, wash over warm, and drain 

for bleach bath. 


Low titer soap 2.5 Ib. | 


On colors, this boil-off liquor may be 


used for dye bath on medium and heavy shades as well as | 


navy and_ black. 


DYE-BATH FORMULAS 


Method No. 1—For Colors—Volume 80 Gallons 
Light Weight Goods Heavy Weight Goods 
0.25 lb. Soda ash or tri-sodium phosphate 0.50 Ib. | 
0.75 lb. Sulfonated fatty alcoholate paste 1.50 Ib. 
0.75 lb. Penetrant (conc. patented types) 2.00 Ib. 

Only 1/3 of the sulfonated alcoholate used in dye bath 


at start—the remainder added in pasting up and _ prepara- 
tion of the acetate dyestuffs. 
Method No. 2—Suitable for Hard Water Conditions— 
Volume 80 Gallons 

Light Weight Goods 
6 pints 30 per cent hexa meta phosphate solution 8 pints 
0.50 Ib. Sulfonated fatty alcoholate paste 1.0 Ib. 
0.75 lb. Soda ash or tri-sodium phosphate 1.0 Ib. 

The hexa meta phosphate solution should be added in 
cold bath and the other ingredients follow; it may be 
omitted when using zeolite softened water. 

Method No. 3—Volume 80 Gallons 

Light Weight Goods Heavy Weight Goods 


1.0 lb. Olive oil soap—or low titer 2.0 Ib. 
4.0 Ib. Penetrant (soluble pine oil or cresylic 

acid type) 10-12 |b. 
0.5 lb. Soda ash or tri-sodium phosphate 1.0 Ib. 


Method No. 4—Suitable for Use Under Hard Water 
Conditions—Volume 80 Gallons 
Light Weight Goods Heavy Weight Goods 


0.50 to 0.75 Ib Tetra sodium pyro phosphate 1.0 Ib. 
or 

0.50 to 0.75 Ib. Potassium pyro phosphate 1.0 Ib. 

0.50 Ib. Sulfonated fatty alcoholate paste 0.75 Ib. 

0.25 lb. Wetting-out agent 0.50 Ib. 


The phosphate should be entered previously dissolved 
in the cold bath and other materials added. This gives 
full effectiveness to the water softening action of these 
phosphates—instead of adding to a hot bath which tends to 
reduce the water softening property. 

THE BLEACHING AND DYEING OPERATIONS 

The usual modern type of standard size of the non- 
automatic or 


(Continued on page 134) 
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Fabric and Color Problems in 
Dry Cleaning’ 


W. E. COUGHLIN** 


BOUT twenty years ago or longer, we could in 
general say that fabrics could be sold: with the 
assurance that very little, if anything, would 

happen to them in dry cleaning or in ordinary service, 
because of the fact 
tions were used at 


that standard, conservative construc- 
that time. As a result, there were 
but few problems in the serviceability of fabrics from the 
standpoint of dry cleaning and laundering, because there 
were but few variations in constructions. Now, however, 
the fabric which is the highlight of the day is oftentimes 
a discarded number six months later. We find a condition 
in the trade which involves constant change in construc- 
tions, colors, and finishes, with an accompanying variation 
in the methods of handling these fabrics after they are 
placed on the market. As a result, the people who are 
wearing these garments, and the people who are servicing 
them in institutional plants, are confronted with new 
problems almost daily. Of course, fabrics, styles, and 
serviceability depend a good deal upon what fashion de- 
mands, and this influence is oftentimes as great as the 
demands made from the standpoint of serviceability. 

During the past ten years the problem of handling 
garments from the standpoint of cleanability has become 
increasingly important. Undoubtedly the great increase 
in dry cleaning volume in recent years has been brought 
about by the large volume of popularly priced rayon fabrics 
on the market today. Whereas silk was the fabric of the 
nobility forty or fifty years ago, and could be worn only 
by the rich, we now have fine fabrics which are worn by 
people of very moderate means. The dry cleaners are 
constantly asking for greater cooperation from those who 
are manufacturing fabrics, and so tonight I would like to 
mention a few of the problems which have arisen in the 
dry cleaning field in regard to fabrics of all types, and 
to say a few words about the influence of rayons in the 
dry cleaning industry. 

When the market it 
different from the regenerated rayons and silk, that the 
dyers and cleaners knew but little about the cleaning of 
the fabric. About eleven or twelve years ago, the Celanese 
Corporation of America, introducing at that time, in size- 
able volume, a distinctly different type of yarn, found it 
advisable to cooperate with the representative institution 
of the dyeing and cleaning trade. At Washington, D. C., 


Celanese first came on was so 


*Presented at Meeting, Philadelphia Section, October 28, 1938. 
**Research Associate of the Celanese Corp. of America with 
the National Association of Dyers and Cleaners. 
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there is a national trade association, the National wall 
. - . . . i. actu 
tion of Dyers and Cleaners, with which a cooperative" 

. . c Tp c . IC 
research associateship was formed. The purpose of thist! 
ww th 


dyeing, cleaning, and finishing these fabrics, and to subse-f" 


associateship was to determine the best methods for re- 
col 


quently pass out this information to the industry at large.) Di 
s 5 ibid dace ._ fleat 

With the cooperation of this Association, a campaign 
gate 


of education was carried out, which is regarded by many 
; : : ° “ Wel 
as the outstanding educational achievement ever accom-} . 
° o ° - : ‘ nls 
plished by a manufacturer of yarns and fabrics cooperating } 
¥ a ? Ty 
For twelve years this research? .- 
; ; . ith 
During that time 


Biases - Whe 
we have tested fabrics before they were placed on the] 


with a service industry. 
associateship has been in operation. 


market, and have tried to educate the dry cleaning industegh” 
as a whole relative to the methods of handling these f** 
fabrics in dyeing, cleaning, finishing, and wet cleaning. + 
I think it is safe to say that as a result of this particular 
tie-up which we had with the dry cleaning industry, the Ae 
average dry cleaner today is more familiar with Celanese . 
fabrics and their properties than with any other type of is 
fabric that is on the market. Dry cleaners throughout thej 
country value this cooperation highly, and I believe that 
the Celanese Corporation also feels the same way about it. 
The National Association of Dyers and Cleaners main- §)4. 
tains an Institute at Silver Spring, Maryland, where J.) 
dyers and cleaners from all over the country are taught 7 
the science of dyeing and dry cleaning. The scientific 
methods of cleaning taught at this Institute have con- WI 
tributed greatly to the rapid progress made in that indus- 9 
try in recent years. Included in the course at this Institute bl 
is a thorough study of the cleaning and dyeing of rayon 
fabrics. fot 
The problem of handling garments after they have been 4, 
made up into household and wearing apparel is a very §),, 
important one. There are many problems which the dry §.~ 
cleaner encounters from time to time which are of interest 5, 
and concern to the manufacturer. Therefore, I hope that bu 
the problems which I bring up tonight relative to the gj. 
serviceability and cleanability of fabrics, will be of interest } 
to you, inasmuch.as the cleanability and serviceability of | 


a fabric are functions of its construction, dyeing and J 


ee * 
: o 4 
finishing. 5, 


Before going into the subject of serviceability, however, g., 
I would like to take a few minutes to describe the process fh; 


of dry cleaning, so that you will have a better idea of what @ 







is expected of your fabrics after you have produced them 
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i 
in the mill. Many people have an idea that dry cleaning 
js an operation carried out mainly in the corner tailor 
Rhop. One acquaintance of mine thought that the dry 
tleaning operation consisted of some sort of sponging 
peration with gasoline, or similar solvent. He was sur- 
yrised to find out that it is one of the big service industries 
p: the country. Estimates on the first half of this year’s 
business indicate that the total volume of business done 
1 dry cleaning this year will exceed one-half billion dollars. 
t is evident, then, that the fabrics which you are manu- 


Associa: ‘ 
icturing and dyeing provide employment for thousands 


perativer. 
of thisg’ POP" , ‘ 
n this industry alone runs to forty per cent of the gross 


people in the service industries, inasmuch as the payroll 


for re- 


some. 
9 subse-fC° : 


t large.| Dry cleaning is the name given to that system of 


‘ ¢leaning which uses a solvent which does not mix with 
unpaign! i : : " 
palg As an example, water washing is referred to as 


wet cleaning. Hence, since water is referred to as wet, 


accom- 
perating 
research | . : : Se : ; 

. Without moisture, or appreciable quantities of moisture. 
at time 


on the ; ; se 
: be cleaned with one of three different solvents that are 
industry 


ised extensively today. The solvent which was first used 
g these fn this country and which, with refinements, is still used 
1 the majority of plants today, is a petroleum distillate 
imilar to gasoline but differing from it in that the highly 
ilammable and explosive fractions have been removed. 
tis referred to as Stoddard Solvent. Another petroleum 
istillate of much higher flash point than Stoddard Solvent, 
as recently been introduced on the market and has met 
vith ready acceptance. 


his opposite type of solvent is referred to as a dry solvent. 
ry cleaning could also be suitably described as cleaning 


Vhen garments come into a dry cleaning plant they may 


leaning. 
irticular 
try, the 
Celanese 
type of 
10ut the; 
eve that 


: Chlorinated hydrocarbon solvents 
bout it. : 


ave come into general use as well. Hence, the wide use 
The 
vent which has come into wide use is perchlorethylene. 

taught These 
clentific 
ve con- 
t indus- 
[stitute 


f rayon 


'S main- 


day of carbon tetrachloride. other chlorinated 


where ¢ 
three, all of which are dry solvents, are the 
Ones used as the general immersion media for dry cleaning. 
When your suits, your drapery fabrics, or. your wife’s 
gowns are sent to a dry cleaner, they are immersed in a 
Solvent contained in a washer. In this washer is a smaller, 
orous cylinder which contains the garments, and which 
tates during the cleaning operations. The garments 
re agitated usually for a period of 30 to 40 minutes, 
a very Juring which time the loose soil, dirt, and many stains 


the dry j.. 


ive been 


removed. 
interest dvay this 
ope that § 


The dry cleaner, of course, cannot throw 
dirty solvent. Hence, he must recover it and 
urify it by such agencies as filtration, chemical treatment, 
hea: the fistillation or some combination of these. 

interest | 


bility of 
ing and 


After the dry cleaning operation, the garments are 
‘dro-extracted and deodorized at elevated temperatures, 
ually around 130° F. 


ther of two methods. 
lowever, a ion 


Deodorization is carried out by 
One method involves a tumbling 


inside a large cylinder of wire network. During 


process his tumbling action, created by the rotation of the cylinder, 
of what current of warm air and steam passes through the 


ed them &linde: 
. 
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and deodorization is accomplished in rapid time. 


This method of deodorization is especially suited and 
recommended for heavy articles such as men’s suits, 
overcoats, topcoats, and the like. This method was never 
intended, however, to be used for the deodorization of 
women’s fine articles such as satins, because fraying and 
chafing would readily take place on sheer articles if they 
were submitted to this operation. The unwise use of this 
method of deodorization for women’s fine garments has in 
the past caused damage on fine garments, and in many 
instances the fabric has been blamed for th. damage, 
whereas the method of deodorization 
The proper method for deodorizing 
involves the use of a drying cabinet 


was really at fault. 
women’s garments 
where a current of 
warm air passes through the garments while they are 
hanging on ordinary coat hangers. With such a method, 
there is of course no mechanical abrasion and no damage 
to the garment. 

After the dry cleaning operations come the operations 
known as spotting. About a year ago I read an article in 
Esquire written about the dry cleaning industry, and the 
writer stated, “Now I know why my suits have more 
spots on them when they come back from the dry cleaner 
than when they went in. They hire a man known as a 
spotter.” The spotter’s job is not to put spotsin clothes, 
but to them. People ask, “What is the best 
stain remover to use?’ Many have the idea that the dry 
cleaners have some sort of magic formula which they 


remove 


can use on an article and have the stains magically dis- 


appear. There is no universal solvent. Hence, the spotter 
must remove by special means all of the stains which dry 
solvents do not remove. In that category are such familiar 
stains as medicine, liquor, paints, food stains, and in 
general, stains which do not dissolve in dry cleaning 
solvents. 


chemist. 


Obviously, this spotter must be somewhat of a 
He must have a knowledge of fabrics, stains, 
dyestuffs, fabric properties, solvents, bleaches, acids and 
alkalies, which he choses to use in his work. It is obvious 
that skilled workmen are required for these operations.. 

Then come the problems of wet cleaning. We frequently 
remark, “I sent my suit to a dry cleaner and he washed 
it.” 
that many stains in summer suits, especially perspiration 
The 


Therefore, the dry 


Undoubtedly it was wet cleaned because of the fact 


stains, require soap and water to remove them. 
same is true of drapery fabrics. 
cleaner frequently has recourse to the use of soap and 
water. Of use to the dry cleaner in the past few years 
have been the sulfated alcohols, which have allowed him 
to do work with detergents which would rinse out of 
fabrics readily. Knowing these facts concerning wet 
cleaning, it is evident that curtain fabrics, men’s summer 
suiting fabrics, and white summer wear fabrics in general, 
should be constructed, dyed and finished to specifications 
which allow wet cleaning. 

After these operations we pass to the operations in- 
Here, hand opera- 
tions involving the use of steam irons or ordinary electric 


volved in the finishing of the fabric. 
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irons, are employed, as well as machine methods involving 
the use of hot-head presses, cloth top, and screen-head 
presses. 

When Celanese rayon first came on the market trouble 
was experienced with overheated irons. Solvents 
used frequently in the industry which were very 
as far as stain removal was concerned, but which 
harmful to the fabric. 


were 
good 
were 
As an example, one of the most 
frequently used stain removers was acetone. 
solves Celanese rayon. 
used. 


This dis- 
Chloroform was also frequently 
In the last few years we have supplied to the dry 
cleaning trade a good deal of information in the form 
of formulae which explain the various types of stains and 
the products which will remove them. 

As an example, here are a few stains chosen at random 
from the chart which we supply to the dry cleaning trade: 
We also list 
the necessary solvents to remove these stains. Actuz'y, 
spotting agents have been reduced to five or six reagent: 
which can be used for the removal of practically every 
As a result of this type of education, the operations 
in the dry cleaning industry have been well standardized 
today, and for the average fabric we find almost no trouble 
in the institutional cleaning plants throughout the United 
States. We find the finishers ironing all day long, with the 
same temperature of iron used on all fine fabrics. With 
these standardized operations prevailing, there is no 
trouble encountered today with overheated irons or with 
the use of harmful chemicals. 


linseed oil, butter, candy, and various inks. 


stain. 


The-:dry- cleaner today seldom needs to test the type 
of yarn in the fabric which he is handling. The dyer, 
of course, has to test the yarn content of the garment in 
order 'to- be able to choose the correct type of dyestuff. 
After the various finishing operations, the garment is 
delivered to the customer and it is then that the possible 
troubles which may arise in the dry cleaning operations, 
are brought to the attention of the customer. When trouble 
does occur, she is going to blame either the retailer who 
sold her the article, or the dry cleaner. You men un- 
doubtedly have these claims and adjustments sent back 
to you on occasions. 

We all agree that any fabric in order to be serviceable, 
must be cleanable. Any fabric which cannot be dry 
cleaned is not a serviceable fabric, or granting that it is 
not, it should be sold as a novelty fabric. Inasmuch as 
there are problems shared by both the dry cleaner and 
manufacturer, I would like to mention just a few that 
cause frequent trouble in the industry. 

Dyestuffs frequently are not as serviceable as should 
‘be expected. We know the variables that enter into the 
dyeing of fabrics, and realize that no process can be 
perfect, yet if the troubles experienced in the maintenance 
of dyed fabrics are a criterion, it appears that we could 
be more particular in our choice of dyes for fabrics that 
are to be used for specific purposes. Since the dry cleaner 
frequently has to pay the bill when fabrics are poorly dyed, 
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he is naturally anxious that care be exercised ti insugjors 
the fact that the fabric is properly dyed before it i Placgepar 
on the market. The crocking of color on some dul! rayogeane 
is a problem which is causing some concern in dry cles 


° . at ¢ 
ing circles. 


It is found that most portions of the fabm-din: 
which have been subject to abrasion bleed color mugpjoré 
more readily in water than do portions which have p§ mo 


been so affected. em 








Perspiration and its effect on colors is another probl 
to be solved. Frequently the cleaner encounters bly 
and greens changing to gray or red either because 
perspiration or other influences producing acidity. Eve 
dyestuff manufacturer is of course doing work on ¢ 
perfection of dyes in this respect. There are any numl 
of colors on mixed acetate and viscose rayon crepes wheat! 
in general, as far as water processing is concerned, ¢ atisf 
color on the viscose yarn is not as fast as that on ¢ipese 
acetate, and we find bleeding from the filling yarns, prgee” 
ducing a somewhat mottled effect when the garment efor 
wet cleaned. If this problem can be overcome by altering nf 
the dyeing process in any way, the dry cleaner and corfedyé 
sumer would profit thereby. It is the opinion of cleane@nce’ 
that basic dyestuffs are used as a topping color on mam 1 
acetate fabrics. It is not necessary to use basic colo 
on these fabrics, but if we do use them we can in generf 10 
assume that we will have trouble with them. not onfns' 
from the standpoint of light fastness. but from 1 leedinfuali 


in water as well. abri 


One other problem which has been encountered durinfse4 
the last year is a problem on light reddish tan gabardim'@™ 
fabrics which bleed out in wet cleaning to a yellow shad®T0" 
This trouble is encountered so often throughout thé? 

° ° ° h: 
whole industry that it constitutes a problem worthy @™ 
study. Rr 

. ie ; argu 
Novelty fabrics such as lacquer prints present anoth@ § 

r n ° eV 

problem. We should find out how these prints can be bey ~ 

° e + om: 
applied and how they may be made more fast. Th? 


problem evidently has not yet been solved. On lacquet 


ire 
: : iat 
printed materials, workers frequently have to peel cf 


‘ : lat 
with a razor blade the dots after sotil 


1 
Hence, 1 


stor 


which remain 
have been removed in cleaning operations. 
fastness of lacquer prints to dry cleaning operations 
an important point in the serviceability of those fabricg — 
and is one worth investigating when finishes of that ty : 
are applied. With these lacquer prints most of the troul io 
takes place in the deodorization process. The fabri’ 
withstand cleaning fairly well, but during deodorizati ¥ 
the heat seems to dry out the solvent in the lacquer ai 
makes the print curl and crock off. 
all fabrics but it has happened on many. 


This is not true @”" 
The sang” 
tendency exists with flock prints, some of which are fam 
to washing, others to dry cleaning and not to washirg"* 
The dry cleaner needs to know which solvent he can i 
on these with safety, and would like to have garmem 
properly labelled with this information when it is available 


I doubt if it is any news to you that all bathing s! 


5 | 
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ti insug lors are not fast. Frequently in the various cities the 
1s pla partment stores send bathing suits to the local dry 
li rayomeaner in order to have the color set, because of the fact 
ry cleafhat during wear these colors have proved so unfast to 
he fabig-dinary salt water. 
or 


Sometimes the fabric contains a 
Mug lored pigment print which requires further rinsing, but 


have n@) most instances plain prints have given trouble. It would 


em that such fabrics should be given a thorough test 










probleeiore being placed on the market. 
ers blyg During the past few years various types of finishes have 
cause een applied to fabrics for the purpose of securing anti- 

Evegrease properties and water repellency. These have caused 
k on type dry cleaner and dyer considerable trouble, especially 
: numbg dyeing. At present these fabrics are given a_pre- 
es whegeatment in dilute hydrochloric acid which allows a 
rned, tisfactory dye job to be performed. The presence of 
it on tHhese finishes is not always apparent until the fabric has 
rns, prigeen dyed, however, and stripping is therefore required 
irment @efore the acid treatment and redyeing can be carried out. 


Infortunately, but few dyers know of this method of 
‘dyeing such fabrics, hence constant trouble is experi- 
[ cleanegnced. 

on mam One of the big troubles that the dry cleaner is always 
sic cologonfronted with, is shrinkage in fabrics. 
n gener 
not on 


The dry cleaner 
He cannot discuss 
mstructions or deniers or related subjects, but he is 


not a fabric specialist by any means. 
l leediqualified to evaluate the service to be expected from a 
ibric, as his work continually keeps him in contact with 
-d duringsed fabrics. About two years ago, a prominent cleaner 
gabardi tarted a campaign to demand preshrunken crepes. He 
rw shad@tote an article which was published in various trade 
hout tippers. and gave radio addresses entitled, “Don’t Hang 
corthy @ hat Crepe on My Door.” This cleaner, evidently without 
" Knowing the complete story of how crepes are made, 
argued that if manufacturers are able to sanforize cottons, 


t anothe eae 
Helle should be able to sanforize crepes, or treat them by 


in be gee te naee 

st yaeme similar process, thereby eliminating shrinkage en- 
hae tirely. The cleaners still have a problem over < above 
Jacques H s ave a problem over and above 


peel pat. Granted that crepes are shrinkable, do you realize 
lat every crepe that comes int . » cleaning plz 
ter sont - , I m < s into the dry cleaning plant 
oni aust be measured in order that the garment may be re- 
, Us ~ 

. Stored to the correct shape during finishing ? 
rations #°" ct shape during finishing: 
e fabric 


that ty 


lere Was an article published in the AMERICAN Dye- 
TUFF Reporter of May 30, 1938, by R. Lindemeyer, on 
he teal Some Aspects of Water Repellency,” and after the 
e fabri@Per had been given the question was asked whether or 
loci some of these water repellent finishes were applied 
quer al fabrics in order to prevent the take-up which naturally 
ould occur during delivery or storage, and it was 
The = rought out that the finish had undoubtedly been used 
h are far’ such purposes in some instances, and that it would 
wash this normal shrinkage in an overstretched fabric 
hich would occur during delivery. 








t true 


e can ' The dry cleaner 
garmeme*s the question, “After that garment has been dry 
eaned and stretched into shape again, what is going to 
revent it from going back while it is being delivered on 


availabl 
thing st 
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a damp day?” In other words, since such finishes are 
wholly or partially removed in dry cleaning, the garment, 
even if finished to its original dimensions, will have a 
tendency to shrink as did the fabric previous to the appli- 
cation of the finish. 

There are many other problems, of course, which occur 
from time to time. One which cost the dry cleaning 
industry hundreds of thousands of dollars was the prob- 
lem of weighted silk. Many problems have been en- 
countered in discharge prints where polka dots would 
drop out, as well as white portions of other discharges. 
Today, the dry cleaner has had most of these problems 
eliminated because of the fact that there are verv few over- 
weighted fabrics on the market. 

I am frequently asked about damage to rayons by 
insects. We know that cellulose acetate rayon is not a 
food for moths, nor is it affected by mildew. Investiga- 
tion discloses, however, fhat there are various types of 
insects, usually of the outdoor type which will damage cur- 
tain fabrics. There are numerous types of insects which 
during that period of change from worm into moth, will 
eat any fabric on which they happen to be deposited, and 
use the fiber to help build the cocoon, The fabric is not 


eaten as a food, but rather as a source of material for 


the cocoon. These insects do not preferentially choose 
one fabric over another, hence there is no basis for the 
statement sometimes made that certain insects preferen- 
tially attack rayon. 

The rayon industry has, as we all know, grown im- 
mensely in the last ten or fifteen years. Fabrics which 
could only be worn by wealthy people are now worn by 
people of moderate means. This rapid progress has been 
brought about by virtue of the fact that the modern rayon 
manufacturer has produced fabrics of quality, possessing 
new and distinctive properties. The production of fabrics 
possessing permanent dull luster due to pigmented yarns, 
the production of permanent moire fabrics, of fabrics 
which remain white during repeated cleanings and launder- 
ings, the production of non-shrinkable fabrics—these prop 
erties and others equally important, have allowed rayons 
to be sold on their own merits, and to warrant the con- 
tinued use and confidence of the consumer. 


I want to take this occasion to thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
for the opportunity of being here, and to thank the audience 
for the unusual attention which was supplied to me, which 
made my job here a very easy one. 





CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 
Meeting, New York Section, Swiss Chalet, Rochelle 
Park, N. J., March 24, 1939. 


Meeting, South Central Section, Hotel Farragut, 
Knoxville, Tenn., May 6, 1939. 
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December 3, 1938—Atlanta, Ga. 
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plid t 


ROBERT H. PHILIP“ M, 


Toastmaster 


OASTMASTER PHILIP: As Chairman of the 
Southeastern Section of this organization, I should 
like to tell all of you how very happy we are that 
you have been with us during these two days, how much 
pleasure it has given us to entertain you. We know that 
We know that you are 
going to other cities in the future. We are not jealous, 
as Dr. Brittain told you yesterday morning, but we are 
awfully proud of Atlanta, and we hope that as you go 
from one town to the next in your annual meetings you 
may feel a little bit like the man who had been twice 
married and who had lost both of his wives. 
On his deathbed his friends asked him where he wished 
to be buried. Remembering both of his wives, 
“Bury me between the two. 


you have been to larger cities. 


he said, 
Let me lean just a little bit 
toward Katy.” (Laughter) 
We hope you will remember Atlanta in that light. 
At this time I should like to introduce to you all some 


of our friends and distinguished who are here 


at the head table with me—only 


guests 
some of them, because 
the remainder will be presented later. 

[ should like to present first, Dr. Carl Z. Draves, 
man of the Technical Program Committee. Dr. 
will you stand? (Applause) 

Next, Ted Forbes, Secretary of the Cotton 
turers Association of Georgia. (Applause ) 

The next gentleman is the President of the Georgia 
Kincaid Mills, President of the Hartwell Mills of Hart- 
well, Georgia, President of the Mi'ls of 
Griffin, Georgia, President of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association, and a member of the Textile Com- 
mittee under the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, Mr. 
John Henry Cheatham of Griffin. (Applause) 

Taking these not in any the their 
precedence but in their order of occupation at the table, 
I give you the real power behind the throne of the Amer- 
ican Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, Mrs. 
Alban (Applause ) 

And at her right, a Ph.D. 
hole digger, 
( Applause ) 


Chair- 
Draves, 


Manutfac- 


Rushten Cot? 


way in order of 


Eavenson. 
, and that doesn’t mean post 
Dr. Harold Chapin of Lowell, Massachusetts. 


Next, Mrs. Robert Rose of Wilmington, Delaware. 
( Applause ) 
Next, Mr. Allen Jones, Superintendent of Muscogee 


Manufacturing Company. He is my assistant as vice 





*Chairman, Southeastern Section. 
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Bob 
He 


ne midd 
chairman of the Southeastern Section, but my boss af TI 


Chairman of the Textile Operating Executives of Georgia, ¢, 
(Applause ) 


: : Sg ‘ fus, | 
Mrs. R. W. Jennings of West Point, Georgia. (Aphut i 
plause ) At L 


Dr. Edward T. Pickard, Secretary of the Textile Foun§,,;,, 
dation and Chief of the Textile Division of the Bureaiy oy 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Com 
merce, Washington, D. C. (Applause) 

The next is one of the national vice presidents, Mr 
Duncan Ferguson of Shelton, Connecticut (Applause) 7 

Mrs, Allen Jones of Columbus, Georgia. (Applause) 


Bee 


Wor 


And another Ph.D., Dr. Alfred R. Macormac, _. 
of the Textile Chemistry Division of the Alabama Poly) 1, 
technic Institute. (Applause) 7 

Mrs. T. M. Forbes, Atlanta, Ga. (Applause) ot 

If our distinguished guests will bear with us, we hav a? 
a few internal things to work out at this time. The oo 


National Association has honored us by allowing us that 
utilize this occasion for the presentation of pins or medals 
to our five past presidents, all « 
say are here. 


R mar 
of whom I am happy t¢ 

And for that pleasant duty we selected you) | 
other vice president, Mr. Arthur R. Thompson, It. Oder 


Charlotte, North Carolina. (Applause ) Pas 
. Playing of “Auld Lang Syne” by the orchestra . . Te. 
pemncieanaiieos you 

‘tha 

Remarks by is « 

ARTHUR R. THOMPSON, Jr. i 


RTHUR R. THOMPSON, Jr.: “Should auld acthe 

quaintance be forgot and never brought to mind’”—Wit 
thanks for those strains, because it gets me right intdiri 
the middle of my remarks. But before I get too far Wil 
want to tell you that some folks made me feel funny thifhe 
afternoon when they asked me if 
(Laughter) I told them no, 
through telling these stories that I hear. 
original stories. 


I was going to tell anpre 
way 
I don’t have thi 
You have a toastmaster, you have a pas 
president, you have Hugh Comer—they can tell you orig 
inal stories. 

“Oh,” he said, “go ahead and tell us a story that vo 


stories. because I 


have heard before.” 


“Well,” I said, “I don’t want to do that. I don’t like tHe 
be the go-between.” fu 
Later on I came up to the reception room and I founi@o 

‘ 
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——— 
more expressive way of telling you just how I feel. I 
kaw Uncle Bob Wheeler out there at the bar, ordering 
one beer after another. (Laughter) He wasn’t drinking the 

yer, | watched him as he went from the bar to the other 
oom there, and he dumped it in the sink. (Laughter) He 
lid that three times. 
My curiosity was aroused to the extent that I asked, 
#Bob, what are you doing?” 
He said, “Art, I'll be damned if I am going to be the 
niddleman.” (Laughter ) 

boss a This is a real happy occasion for me to pay my respects 

Orgiay our founder, our first President, our President Emeri- 

tus, the Chairman of our Research Committee. As I look 


( 


a. (Apbut in the audience tonight I see some of his former students 
at Lowell Textile Institute. Before I go any further I am 

le Founjoing to ask those former students of the professor at 

Bureaiy owell Textile Institute to stand, please, so that he can 

of Com ce just how many of his former students are here tonight. 
Won’t you stand now, please? 

nts, Mr 


_.. The persons indicated arose .. . 
plause) 


(Applause ) 

Mr. Thompson: lf there are any more who didn’t pass 
lause) Sheir grades who would like to stand up, will they do so 
ac, hea¢ 


1ow? (Laughter and applause) 
na Poly 


In 1921 this organization had its official birth in Boston, 
x New York—I don’t know which city does claim the 
eritage. The professor will tell us that later, perhaps. But 
we hav@, 1921 we started off with 239 charter members—and I 


e. Thé 


ane dd 
ie ws that you charter members stand up so that we can see how 
r medal: 


ee a lot of those folks here tonight, so I am going to ask 


Many of you are here tonight. 
happy t@ 


... About fifteen charter members arose ... (Applause) 
ted you 


Mr. Thompson: Professor’ Olney, it is now my very, 
1) Jt Ofery pleasant duty to present to you a diamond-studded 

of the 
Textile Chemists and Colorists, the organization which 


Past-President’s medal American Association of 


EStYailesa 


you are responsible for. It is a beautiful thing. I wish 


that all of you could see it. I see that as far as the program 
is concerned I am supposed to present the medals to all 
of the past-presidents, but on such an occasion I think 
ft is most fitting that President-Emeritus 
auld acthe pins to his successors in office. I 


our present 
now present you 
mind”—Wwith this token of appreciation for your steadfast and un- 
ight int#iring efforts in our Association with the hope that you 
too far Will wear it with a great deal of pride and joy, and re- 
unny thifember that in Atlanta, so far from Boston, your friends 
» tell anpresented this to you. 


se I wafour visit and will come back to Atlanta again. ( Applause. ) 


We hope that you have enjoyed 


have tht oo ap Nec 


ve a pas Remarks by 


LOUIS A. OLNEY 
ROFESSOR OLNEY: 


great pleasure and_ satisfaction 
n’t like Beautiful pin. 


you orig 
that you Mr. ‘Thompson, it is with 
that I accept 
I am sure that it will remind me in the 

fiture of many enjoyable hours that I have spent in the 
d I founompanionship of many members of this Association. 


this 
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The growth of this Association and its success have not 
been due to the activities of any one man or any small 
group of men, but to a vast number of our past officers, 
members of committees, and officers in local sections who 
have put their hands to the plough and their shoulders to 
the wheel and on all occasions have gone ahead, no matter 
how difficult the task which was assigned to them, and 
have always done the job creditably. The Association, 
through their many efforts, is what it is today. 

Among those who have been most active in promoting 
the welfare of the is the illustrious line of 
past-presidents who followed me in office. 


Association 
The first was 
Elvin H. Killheffer who served as President of the Asso- 
ciation for three years. His executive ability has been 
of much assistance to us on many occasions, and he helped 
greatly in putting the association on a business-like basis 
from the beginning. Dr. Killheffer has also won a reputa- 
tion among us as an expert story teller. It is with great 
pleasure at this time, Dr. Killheffer, that I present to you 
this pin. I hope that you will wear it for many years 
to come, and that it will always remind you of the 
friendships of the many members of this Association. 
( Applause. ) 


Remarks by 
ELVIN H. KILLHEFFER 
R. KILLHEFFER: 
friends of the Association: I do appreciate this pin 
very much. 


Professor Olney, and the many 


I could describe to you at considerable length 
how much I do appreciate it, but I was warned when I 
came up here that brevity was very much to be desired. 
So I will take my cue from a former President of the 
United States, Mr. Coolidge, who, I believe, one Sunday 
morning went to church alone. When he came home his 
wife asked him, “Was it a good sermon?” 
He said, “Yes.” 
She said, “What was the sermon about?” 
“Sin.” 
it?” 


“Well, what did the minister say about 


“He was against it.” (Laughter.) 

These pins will be a wonderful thing to wear and will 
be a source of considerable pleasure in reminding one of 
the times when he has had a chance to do things for the 
Association. Before I sit down, I want to tell you the real 
reason for the presentation of the pins to past-presidents, 
because some of the others might not tell you: The real 
is that 
talked so much to the membership that this is somewhat 


reason while a man has been President he has 


of a bribe—they say that they will give you a pin, but 


from now on you are to keep quiet. (Laughter and ap- 


plause. ) 


Professor Olney: Dr. Killheffer was followed by Mr. 
P. J. Wood who added greatly to the social development 


of our Association. His charm and friendliness upon 
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all occasions has won the hearts of all of our members. then bring it down to me, and if it is in order I think) you 


He has served many times in helping us out as a bril- 
liant toastmaster. It is with great pleasure that I present 
to you at this time, P, J., as we commonly call you, this pin, 
and With it goes the friendship and, I might say, affection 
of our members. (Applause. ) 


Remarks by 
P. J. WOOD 
R. WOOD: Thank you, Dr. Olney. 
It seems to me that all the honors that have 


come to me in this Association have come in the South. 
I was elected President at the Chattanooga meeting and 
[ was glad of that. I retired as president at the Greens- 
boro meeting, and I was glad of that. (Laughter. ) 

Two years ago I had the pleasure of speaking before 
the Piedmont Section at Charlotte, and at that time it 
was a very great honor to me to meet the Governor-Elect 
at that time of North Carolina, Governor Hoey. Tonight 
it has been my proud pleasure and will be my proud 
boast, that I shook the hand of your unpurged Senator. 
(Laughter and applause. ) 

As many of you know I spent a very happy year with 
you here in the South, and on every occasion when I have 
visited you I have spent many happy hours, and I hope 
to do the same in the future. I have had many things 
to look back on with pleasure, and this occasion will cer- 
tainly be one of them, when you have done me this last 
great, shall I say, silencing honor.  (laughter.) 

There was one thing that amused me when I was down 
here that I would like to tell you about. Can I tell a 
story ? 

Professor Olney: Go ahead. 

Mr. Wood: This happened during my experience over 
in Spindale. I had a French finisher whom some of you 
knew, Gus Jaeger. We called him the “Baron.” He was 
of German parentage, although he happened to be born 
in Brazil. Someone accused him of being a Yankee. He 
said, no, he wasn’t a Yankee because he was born further 
south than any of (Laughter.) But he and | 
agreed for my sake that we would talk German tcgether 
as I hadn’t talked German since I had been in Germany 
years ago. 


them. 


We got in the habit of doing it when nobody 
was around so we wouldn't be accused of keeping any- 
thing from the boys. 

On one occasion we were talking in the laboratory, 
talking German back and forth—remember this, talking 
German back and forth—and presently Gus went out. I 
looked young man. He 
“Mister, I reckon I like to work in this here place.” 





around and here was a said, 
“Well,” I said, “have you filled out an application form 
in the office ?” 
“No; sir.” 


I said, “You better go up and fill out your form and 
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I can find you a job.” 

He said, “Tell me, Mister, if I worked here, would Jj 
be required to work with this here gentleman you was 
just talking to?” : 

“Yes,” I said, “more than likely you would.” ( 

He said, “I declare, I never will learn to understand! 


these here Northerners.” (Laughter and applause. ) 


Professor Olney: With Dr. Rose came the influence} 
of the scientist, the straight thinker and the executive. 


Many times his wise counsel has helped us over very 
difficult Through his influence much assistance 
was given in developing the scientific and technical stand- 
ing which our Association has maintained through many} 
years. 


spots. 


It is a great pleasure at this time to present to 
you, Dr. Rose, this pin, and I know that the appreciation 
of every member of the Association goes with it. (Ap- 
plause. ) 


Remarks by 
ROBERT E. ROSE 
R. ROSE: 
tion: I wish to thank you for presenting me with aj 


token of the very happy times that I have had during§ 
my association with you. 


Members of what is now a great Associa: | 


The only regret I have is that} 
as I look back the Association was of a smaller membership 
so that the pleasant associations started at the beginning! 
of this ofganization are not associated with a great many 
who are now in it. Had they been there in the beginning 
it would have multiplied my pleasure enormously. | 
have been sitting here thinking of a great-uncle of mine.’ 
He was an English clergyman, and things didn’t go so 
well, as they sometimes don’t with English clergymen. He 
found himself forced to look for sustenance to other places 
than the church. He found that he had quite a ready wit 
and that there were people in society who were anxious 
to have somebody who was a good entertainer mingle 
with their guests and help to carry the load of entertaining 
the group. Of understood to a certain 
knowing little entourage that he actually was doing this, 
but to others he was merely a guest at the table. 


course it was 


One night he was out trying to seek inspiration and 
things didn’t go at all well. He was forcing the humor 
that he was expected to produce and he was just as 
conscious of that as anybody else, because he had a very 
keen eye and ready wit. As the dinner finished he turned 
to his delightful partner and said, “Lady Muriel, I should 
like to know candidly what you thought of my conversa 
tion?” 

And she said, “You know, Sir Arthur, I must 
that I like what comes naturally but not what comes un 
naturally.” 


Sa) 

This, of course, was a very nasty blow. 

He said, “Lady Muriel, I hope it will never happen © 
7 


| 
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you 
plea 


pas 
fan 
As 
bee 
ent 
bee 
Bo 
ha: 
or 


pit 


ha 


| think 


vould If pleasant ss 


yu Was 


erstand 
.) 








i hs Sgt 
you—but if you ever have a boil on the end of your nose, 
you will find that something natural can be very un- 

( Laughter. ) 

} | haven't found any inspiration at the last moment as 

Phe did but I will tell you that I shall wear this pin to re- 

f member very, very pleasant occasions in the North, the 
South, the East and the West. (Applaus 


§ Professor Olney: And now comes the greatest pleasure 


¥ e 
ifluencep of all. 


ecutive, 


| now make the presentation to our most recent 
past president, William H. Cady, “Will Cady,” as we 


“r verve familiarly know him. He has been the wheelhorse of the 


sistance 


| 
| stand- 


} Association. No task that has been assigned to him has 


been too difficult, and he has always willingly and appar- 





h many ently with pleasure taken hold and helped us out. He has 
sent tol been particularly valuable in working upon our Year 
eciation. Book, and I am sure every member of the Association 
(Ap-|) has deep regard and affection for Will Cady. It is a 
great pleasure to me, Mr. Cady, to present you with this 
| pin at this time. (Applause.) 
-_ 
Remarks by 
oo WILLIAM H. CADY 
\ssocia- 
with an M* CADY: Professor Olney, ladies and Gentlemen : 
during} I have very little to add to what my predecessors 
is thatl have already said. I am sure we all feel the same about 
rbershipk these pins. We are tremendously pleased to own them— 
ginning? and, speaking for myself, the Association has always been 
tt many. Very close to my heart, and that is where I propose to 
ginning wear the pin. I think that these pins have a dual 
isly. J]. significance. In the first place they are probably intended 


of mine. 
t go so 
1en. He 
‘r places 
-ady wit 
anxious 

mingle 
‘rtaining 
certain 
ing this, 


‘ion and 
e humor 
just as 
1 a very 
e turned 
I should 
onversa- 
nust sajp 


ymes ull 


appen to 
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primarily as a sort of reward of merit for the services 
which have been rendered, or which have been attempted 
by the recipients. But it seems to me that they also 
might serve as a sort of badge of life membership on the 
Council. It is in that capacity that I propose to use 
mine, and I hope to use it for many years to come. 


(Applause. ) 


... Playing of “Auld Lang Syne” by the orchestra . 

Professor Oiney: Mr. Toastmaster, before closing my 
remarks, I would like to say that I have been officially 
authorized by the officers of the Northern New England 
Section of the Association to invite you all to attend the 
next annual meeting which will be held in Boston some 
time during 1939, (Applause. ) 

Toastmaster Philip: As you have already determined, 
the present occupant of this place is in no way qualified to 
equal in his capacity as Tcastmaster the rapier-like thrusts 
of Elvin Killheffer or the ingenuity of Arthur R. Thomp- 
son, it, 


several recent meetings. 


who have been your Toastmasters for your 
3ut as Chairman of the South- 
eastern Section I want to tell Professor Olney and the 
Northern New England Section that we appreciate the 
crowd they brought dewn here, and their invitation, and 
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promise them that we will try to bring as many rebels up 
there as you-all brought Yankees down here. (Laughter 
and applause. ) 

At this time I should like to present one of our very 
dear friends for whom [ have the highest admiration. | 
would like to paraphrase something I read from the pen 
of the late Justice Holmes. My admiration for him is the 
parent and not the child of my affection for him. He is 
superintendent of Lanett Mill, West Point Manufacturing 
Company and president of the Alabama Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association, Mr. R. W. Jennings. (Applause. ) 

And another distinguished guest, the vice president of 
the Georgia Power Company, Mr. Charles A. Collier. 
(Applause. ) 

Ncw you have heard from the ex-presidents. It is my 
happy privilege at this time to present your incumbent 
chief execut*- a man whom I didn’t know until I went 
to a Counci. meeting in Boston last month, but whom, 
along with his charming wife, I have come to know and 
respect, and love, Mr, Alban Eavenson of Camden, New 
Jersey. I ask you to salute him. (Applause. ) 

As the audience arose and applauded the band played, 
“For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow.” 


Remarks by 
ALBAN EAVENSON 

RESIDENT EAVENSON: Members of the Ameri 

can Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, and 
Guests: I have only been here in Atlanta two days, but 
everything has been so wonderful and I have met so many 
nice people—including some very nice girls (laughter) 
who have said tc me some of those nice things that an 
old fellow likes to hear (laughter )—that everything is in 
a turmoil. [I hadn’t been in Atlanta but a very few minutes 
before I realized that anything that Bob Philip said you 
were to do, you just naturally turned in and did, and I am 
here working under his orders. He told me that I shouldn't 
take but a very few minutes of time this evening. In fact, 
from what I have heard, I might as well sit down right 
now, because everybedy is so interested in hearing Senator 
George that I know very well they wiil pay no attention 
to anything I may say. 

Jecause it is only at our annual meetings that we have 
such a large number of our members present, it does seem 
well to take advantage of the occasicn to mention one 
subject which has a direct bearing on the future of our 
affairs. I refer to the plans of the Textile Foundation. 
They wish it known that they are spending all of their 
income and part of their principal and, depending upon 
the rate of expenditure, their activities will cease in some 
period, which may be eight, nine cr ten years. 

They also wish it known that heretofore they have sup- 
ported various scholarships and projects widely scattered, 
and for the sake of better organization and efficiency they 
have decided to concentrate the bulk of their research work 
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at the Bureau of Standards in Washington. Quite a staff 
has already been built up at the Bureau: men with fine 
scientific backgrounds and men who are young enough 
to be chockful of ideas and enthusiasm. Under the capable 
guidance of Milton Harris we confidently expect them to 
go places. 

They also wish it known that the scientific knowledge 
gained there if unused will be of academic interest only 
and will not result in anything practical, and they are 
determined to convert these scientific results into practical 
achievements in manufacturing. 

The present attitude of nearly all mill executives toward 
the subject of research is one either of apathy or in- 
difference. In fact, on the part of some there is just down- 
right resistance. So it would be a miracle to attempt to 
sell research to the executives in their present frames of 
mind. Perhaps “miracle” may be a rather strong word. 
It would be almost a miracle, anyway. However, I do 
hope that if we attempt this miracle we won’t make a 
mistake about it, like the young fellow they tell about in 
Pennsylvania. 

A young man up there had been a divinity student and 
he had completed his education and training. He was 
assigned to a small parish in Pennsylvania, in the coal- 
fields. It so happened that this parish was in the very 
town in which he was born and brought up. Well, it was 
a rather difficult assignment for a young man to go back 
there and preach to his old neighbors, many of them his 
elders. This young fellow was very much concerned about 
the success of his first sermon. In the course of this ser- 
mon he touched upon the miracles. At one point he said 
that “Our Saviour fed a multitude of five people with 
5,000 loaves and two small fishes.” 

A little Irishman was down there in one of the pews 
and he said, “Shur, that is no miracle. I could do 
myself.” (Laughter. ) 


that 


This so flabbergasted the young minister that he just 
about had sufficient presence of mind to pronounce the 
benediction and close the services. He was heartbroken 
about the failure of his first sermon—and he thought it 
all over and determined he would give up the ministry. 
He was not fitted for it. He went to the bishop to announce 
his determination and the bishop very kindly went over 
the whole matter with him and said, “No, you must not 
give up the ministry. You must go right back to your 
parish and show them that you are a man of courage and 


determination by that same 


preaching sermon next 
Sunday.” 

And he did. When he came to this same point he said, 
“Our Saviour fed the multitude of 5,000- people with 
five loaves and two small fishes.” 

And he added, “My good fellow, could you do that?” 

“Why, shur, Father, I could, with what I had left over 
from last Sunday.” (Laughter. ) 


I think we can trust these directors not to attempt any 
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miracles. Their aim is that cut of this scientific work 


there will come problems which will gradually be intro- 


duced into our mills and these executives will be con- | 


verted in the only way it is possible to convert them, by 
showing them some practical and profitable results. In 
fact, the goal of the Foundation is that before their funds 
are all gone there will be so many of these successful 
achievements resulting from research in operation, that 
mill executives will be sold on the idea of research, and 
carry it on, with their own funds, on a firm and permanent 
basis. 

That is the goal, that textile research may be put on a 
firm footing and carry on under its own power. 

The point of my remarks is simply this: It is a long 
jump from a laboratory test tube to successful mill achieve- 
ment, and that is just where our Association fits in. There 
are innumerable difficulties which must be smoothed out 
before any proposed plan is profitable and successful, and 
our members have just exactly the kind of knowledge 
and experience that is necessary to make these scientific 
results work in practice. We must all keep those thoughts 
in mind. 

In closing, on behalf of the members of this Associa- 
tion, I would like to thank the various committees, and 
thank Mr. Philip here in particular, for all the work they 
have done in making this meeting so wonderful, so suc- 
cessful. No matter what our future meetings may be, I am 
sure I voice the sentiments of everyone of our members 
when I state that no future meeting can ever surpass the 
kindliness,. the generosity, the warmth of hospitality of 
this Atlanta meeting. And as take homeward 
ways we are all carrying with us many delightful recollec- 
tions of our friends here in Atlanta, and 


we our 
we are leaving 
behind with you all our best wishes for good luck and 
prosperity. 

Thank you. (Applause.) 

The band again played, “For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow.” 

Toastmaster Philip: Now we come to what you might 
call the seventh inning stretch. I should like to ask the 
following ladies, if they are present, to please come with 
speed to the front of the table down here. By the way, 
this table is occupied by the fellows who have done the 
work on this Section for the past year, and for this meet- 
ing. I present to you my crowd, the officers of the South- 
eastern 


Section. Will you all get up and take a bow 


right quick? (Applause. ) 

... At this peint golf, bridge and attendance prizes 
were awarded. The golf prizes being presented by Charles 
Yates, of Atlanta, British amateur golf champion 

.. . Music by Glee Club of Georgia School of Tech- 
nology .. . (Applause. ) 

... Announcements. were made at this point 

Toastmaster Philip: My pleasant task at this time is 
to present to you the gentleman who will carry us into 
the grand climax of this occasion, and I think you realize 
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that he must be an awfully good friend of mine, else I 
wouldn't have relinquished that privilege to him. 

He was a lawyer before he got into business and I 
think the story of the doctor, the engineer and the lawyer 
is very appropriate. 

The story goes that these three gentlemen were dis- 
cussing the antiquity of their respective vocations. The 
doctor said, “Mine is the oldest. I can prove it by the 
Bible, because in Holy Writ you find that Eve, the first 
woman, was created from the rib of Adam.” 

The engineer said, “I go back further than that, be- 
cause further back in Holy Writ you will find that order 
was brought out of chaos.” 

The lawyer said, “I can go back further than you all, 
and I can prove it by Hoty Writ. Where do you suppose 
all of that chaos came from?” 

Ladies and gentlemen, Scott Russell of the Bibb Manu- 
facturing Company. (Laughter and applause. ) 


Remarks by 
SCOTT RUSSELL 
- YTT RUSSELL: Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. President, 
I When Bob Philip asked 


me to come up here and make a speech, I naturally 


adies and Gentlemen: 


expected that he wanted me to make a speech, and 
I worked out one in my mind which was not going 
to take more than an hour or two. (Laughter.) I was 
sitting here just sort of mulling over it, when they intro- 
duced John Cheatham as quintuplets, and it just drove 
it out of my mind. (Laughter.) They followed that with 
Boston. 


an invitation to My first thought was that we 


would go up to Boston and bring to those New Eng- 
landers greetings from the Hamiltonian Democrats of the 
South to the Jeffersonian Republicans of the North. 
(Laughter and applause. ) 

I have seen so many after-dinner speakers who have 
had their speeches completely driven out of their minds 
that I had made up my mind I would some day like to 
have a speaker come before a banquet when I was listen- 
ing and simply say, “Boys and girls, here he is.” 
ter.) 


(Laugh- 

If it were not for the fact that I have such tremendous 
admiration and respect for the speaker of the evening, 
that is all I would say. But I am proud to call that speaker 
my friend. 

Before he became a national figure, before he was loved 
and admired by the nation, we in Georgia all respected 
and admired him. He has just emerged victorious from 
one of the most bitter political campaigns this state has 
ever known. He was faced on the one side by the master 
politician of this state. He was faced on the other by the 
master politician of the world. (Laughter and applause.) 
He did not speak the language of either one of them, but 
he spoke the language of the people of Georgia. (Ap- 


plause.) He speaks my language. (Applause.) 
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He was accused during that campaign of being both a 
liberal and a conservative. I think he is both. 

In the political lexicon probably no words have been 
more misused than the words “liberal” and “conservative.” 
I don’t think they are antithetical. I think a man can be 
both a liberal and a conservative. 

In the true sense, a liberal is a man who is generous 
to the thoughts of others, who, with an open mind, re- 
ceives any thought or any suggestion that will improve 
the lot of mankind. 

The best definition that I know of a conservative is, 
one who counts the cost of change. I think we can give a 
definition that will cover both. I think possibly we should 
call such a person a conservative liberal. 

To my mind, in the political lexicon, a conservative 
liberal is a man who does not believe that the Government 
of the United States, the American way and the American 
system, is perfect, but who believes that it is the longest 
stride toward perfection that has ever been made in the 
history of mankind. He does not believe that the Con- 
stitution of the United States is the last word in political 
But he 
does believe that in the American system of government 


philosophy, or the last word in human morals. 


the good so far outweighs the bad that he is not willing 
to undermine the good in order to drive out the bad. 

At the same time he is openminded, he is willing to 
consider carefully any change that will improve that 
system of government. At the same time he wonders and 
he questions whether that change will undermine the 
foundations of our liberty. He is willing to accord every 
man his freedom of thought, his freedom of action, and 
his freedom of religion, so long as that man accords to 
everyone else that same freedom. 

Too many of the so-called liberals believe in change 
only for change and only for their own power. Too many 
of the so-called conservatives are really reactionaries who 
have no sympathy for the ills of mankind. 

As we look at Europe today and see the sins that are 
committed in the name of liberalism, we are again able to 
make the proud boast that America is the last great 
hope of man. (Applause.) 

The conservative liberal is the great hope of America. 

It is my privilege and pleasure to present to you one 
of the greatest of the too few conservative liberals of 
America, the unpurged and unafraid senior United States 
Senator from Georgia, the Honorable Walter F. George. 

. . The audience arose and applauded . . . 


Remarks by 

WALTER F. GEORGE 
ONORABLE WALTER F. GEORGE: Mr. Toast- 
master, Mr. Russell, Ladies and Gentlemen: It is 
difficult to know what to talk to you about tonight. I do 
recall, however, when I think of your Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists, of a visit made some years 
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ago to the place of business of a certain automobile manu- 
facturer by the name of Ford. I went through the plant 
with him and we went out to where they were building 
planes. He said, “My son, Edsel, is playing with this 
thing, but it has a great future before it. Let’s go on the 
line now and watch the men handle the machine from its 
beginning to the finished car. 

Mr. Ford said, “Now, if you will go with me, I will 
take you back to where I work.” 

So we went back to a high desk, one of the old- 
fashioned desks on which they used to keep books in 
country stores—that is what it looked like to me. He 
said, “This is where my business is made, on this drafting 





board. Here is the secret of my success. The engineers 
And this is my desk. 
You can hire managers 
You can find men who are capable of 
managing and selling goods and merchandise almost any- 


where in the world, and you can find very capable men, 


are working back here. Here is 


where my business is made. 


and salesmen. 


but you can’t always find men who will sit at this drafting 
board who know how to plan, how to design, how to make 
a car.” 

And he was right. Of course, American business long 
ago learned that in the research laboratories, down among 
the scientists, the practical scientists, the business of 
America is really made. 
in the South. 


We are beginning to learn that 


There was a very great man, a Georgian, who worked 
in the North and East, but who came back to Georgia 
to pass his last days—Dr. Herty. 


ago. 


He learned that long 
He certainly has meant more to us in the Southeast 
than any politician, and the work which he has done will 
mean more to the South in the future than that of almost 
any other son of Georgia and of the South. 


There can be among observing men and women no 
question of the moment and meaning of the drama that 
has been going on about the world for some months and 
even years, and that still is in progress. It is simply 
the century-old conflict in an acute form between despotism, 
or a despotic type of government, and democracy, or a 
free type of government. The despotic form of govern- 
ment is based upon but one philosophy and that is that 
plain, ordinary men, such as you and I, are not capable 
of governing themselves but must be governed by someone 
in authority, or some group of men over them. On the 
contrary, democracy, whatever the type or form of the 
government, is based upon one simple philosophy, upon 
one simple principle, and that is that plain ordinary men 
and women, such as you and I, are capable of governing 
themselves, and they therefore have the right to govern 
themselves. 

The struggle in acute form between these two schools 
of thought is now going on around the world, and however 
you define the one or the other, you come down at last 
simply to the basic principle that is: whether men and 
women are capable of directing their own personal affairs, 
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their community affairs, and their ordinary busines: af- 
fairs. You can’t subdivide freedom. It is the great failacy 
of modern times that you can divide democracy, that you 
can create an economic despotism and still retain social 
and political democracy. Freedom, liberty, is an entity, 
it is not a divisible thing, and there cannot be for any long 
period of time anything like economic despotism and social 
and political democracy. Economic democracy is an in- 
divisible, essential and enduring part of social and political 
democracy. It doesn’t matter whether the economic des- 
potism is benevolent, for the time being attractive, or for 
the time being profitable to many men. It simply cannot 
endure for any long period of time without in turn de- 
stroying social and political democracy. When govern- 
ment goes beyond the control that is essential to the gen- 
eral welfare in the regulation of private activities and busi- 
ness activities, government becomes despotic, not wholly 
so, not immediately so, but it nevertheless becomes des- 
potic. 

So the drama going on around the world today is simply 
an acute conflict between these century-old hostile prin- 


ciples. As a result, of course we all know that free 
government has been challenged almost everywhere. The 


challenge exists nonetheless because at first we do not 
clearly recognize it, and the challenge exists nonetheless 
because for the time being it carries with it so many 
things that we regard as essential and good. 

Here in the United States we may be at the cross- 
roads, as many public men are fond of saying, but whether 
we are actually at the cross-roads, the way still lies open 
in the United States to move steadily, constantly towards 
national unity, internal peace, strength, and security. The 
way lies open, as it always lies open to a free people, to 
travel the other road to internal dissension, national dis- 
unity, class hatred, class division, which can result in noth- 
ing save chaos, confusion, disruption of the unity of our 
people as a people and our nation as a nation. 

Unquestionably the road is open to us. 
accept the doctrine of the defeatist. 
the doctrine of the defeatist. 


We ought not 
Regimentation is 
He ceases to rely upon the 
processes which have created wealth and distributed wealth. 
He imagines that we have reached a period in our prog- 
ress and our history when we must circumscribe and 
limit and restrict in order to prevent the creation of too 
much wealth. So he falls back upon the old defeatist doc- 
trine, that he will appeal to government and government, 
in turn, will say, “You shall do this and you shall not do 
that. You shall plant so much and you shall not plant 
beyond that point. You shall manufacture so much and 
you shall stop when you have reached that point of 
production.” 

Who has authority to say that this nation is ready to 
accept the doctrine of the defeatist? Upon what possible 
basis can any rational mind arrive at that conclusion? We 
have but 130,000,000 men and women in these United 
States, between the two oceans, what you and I know as 
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United States, where 500,000,000 men and 


women may dwell and prosper. 


continental 


Have our resources all gone? Has the inventive genius 
of the American men and 
Is there any basis upon which the 
defeatist can predicate his case? 


and courage and _ initiative 


women passed away ? 


Regimentation and control, limitations upon production, 
limitations upon the creation of wealth, are simply a 
primitive type of economy which falls back upon itself: 
“We are making too much. We can’t use what we are 
making, we can’t distribute what we can produce, and we 
will therefore restrict production, we will stop the crea- 
tion of wealth, and in some way we will reverse the whole 
process by which we became a great industrial, commer- 
cial nation. We will stop working, we will work only 
part of the time. We will cease to do those things that 
really carried us thus far. We will admit that we are 
defeated. We will admit that in this world, which we 
played so large a part in creating, we have become help- 
less, and that humanity must somehow fall back upon old 
discarded theories of economics, of government, of busi- 
ness, of commerce, of industry.” 

America has never had a better opportunity since Betsy 
Ross first put together the colors in the American flag 
than America has today. We are going to hear a great 
deal about preparedness and about gearing our great in- 
dustrial machine to our national needs in crises—economic 
and perhaps military—in the future. 

I have always been a strong advocate of preparedness, 
even in a military sense. But the real preparation this 
nation needs is strong bodies and strong minds and a 
strong spirit in the boys and girls and the men and 
women in America; is to have done with the doctrine of 
the defeatist—that we can’t go farther and that we must 
fall back upon some discarded and outmoded system of 
regimentation and control in order to prevent the crea- 
tion of wealth from impoverishing us as a nation and as 
a people. 

Then, of course, we do need and always will need to 
recognize that the real enemy against which we should 
prepare in America is the sinister influence and doctrine 
and principle within our gates, within our borders. — If 
we could rid ourselves of those sordid and sinister things 
that have no part in a free nation and among free men 
and free women, if we could get rid of these things 
for good, we would have set our house in order and taken 
the longest step towards preparation for all emergencies 
that is or any other nation could possibly make. 

Of course, we want an adequate air force, as great 
as any in the world. We want an adequate navy. If we 
are wise, we will not want the nations that have theories 
and forms of government different from ours and essen- 
tially opposed to ours, to take a dominating position in the 
trade, commerce and industry of the Central and South 


American states. If the America of this decade is wise, 


| if her leadership is wise, and has the courage to reject 
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the doctrine of the defeatist, we will take the dominating 
position in the trade of the Western Hemisphere, in its 
commerce and in its industry. That is to say, we will not 
That isn’t the way to do it. We will not 
undertake to accomplish it through military force, but we 


go to war. 


will do it by projecting our business, our industry, our 
commerce, and our financial institutions and agencies into 
the Central and South American states with their appro- 
val. We will not permit nations with ideals and govern- 
ments essentially hostile to ours to assume a dominating 
and controlling position there. 

America can go the road that leads to national unity, 
can follow the course that will enable us to mobilize our 
gains and our accomplishments; can move forward as 
America has been accustomed to move through the com- 
paratively short period of time that we have existed as a 
nation. But I do not think that our country can do that if 
we are to do those things that lead ultimately, definitely. 
and positively to the division of our people, to the creation 
of class hatred and class animosity. Outside pressure 
from no quarter of the globe is strong enough to prevent 
us from continuing on the road towards national unity, 
which means progress and the development of America 
along American lines. 

If we are to do this, we must recognize the mistakes 
which have been made. We will lose nothing by a frank, 
candid recognition of the mistakes that have been made. 
We 


are not called upon to even debate the question of whether 


We can lose nothing by candidly facing the facts. 


this nation in great national emergency is going to permit 
anybody to starve or to freeze, or to go ill-clad. We have 
recognized the responsibility of the nation as a nation in 
The 


question is whether in our efforts to meet the emergency 


this regard, and nobody would have it otherwise. 


thrown upon us, from whatever cause, we are building 
up an influence in America which will stand against na- 
tional unity and which will lead very definitely toward 
disunity. That is the question. 

You have to take relief out of politics, and I do not 
hesitate to say that any man should be definitely retired 
to private life who thinks he is privileged, under any cir- 
cumstances, to use relief funds or Federal funds for the 
purpose of controlling an election in the United States. 
(Applause.) And I do to that 
administration, whether it be Democratic or Republican, 


not hesitate say any 
or whatnot, that conceives that relief is to be administered 
by the personal agent of that administration, is headed 
toward destruction. (Applause. ) 

There is only one way to go and that is to make the 
administration of relief absolutely non-political. The ad- 
ministration at Washington should transfer relief from the 
hands of private agencies of the administration into the 
hands of Democrats, Republicans and Socialists, and make 


it absolutely non-partisan. (Applause. ) 


We can retain all that is good, let us say, in the Labor 
Relations Act. We can preserve the principle of collective 
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bargaining. Certainly this is a socially-minded nation. 
Business is socially-minded. Business made great progress 
towards the establishment of just and fair relations be- 
tween management and the workers, and better conditions 
under which the workers should live, long before we had 
anything like the Wages and Hours Law, or even the 
National Labor Relations Act. Nothing can possibly be 
lost if we resolve that we will not travel the road to class 
hatred, to class division, to conflict, to turmoil, but that 
we will travel the road that leads to national unity and 
internal peace in our country, by making the National 
Labor Relations Act fair to both management and worker, 
(applause) and, above all, by selecting men to administer 
the law who have at least a primitive concept of American 
justice and law. (Applause. ) 

If we haven't the courage to do that, to save the good 
in this law, to save the gains that we have made, then 
we will go still further down the road of class division, 
of class conflict, of internal dissension, and that means the 
destruction of national unity in the last analysis. 

The go into The 
government may properly take charge of a natural monop- 


government may even business. 
oly and develop it, and yet not harm our internal peace, 
if we are fair enough and just enough to say that a mo- 
nopoly, whether government or privately owned, is still 
subject to the underlying basic principles of American 
law and the American concept of justice. Of course, when 
government simply goes out and goes into business for 
the fun of doing the thing, it isn’t promoting national unity. 
[ have not seen a hard-headed American businessman who 
had the courage to carry on his business for any long 
period of time when his competitor was being supported 
by the taxes that the government was taking out of that 
hard-headed businessman’s pocket. 
plause. ) 


(Laughter and ap- 
Somehow, he doesn’t relish that kind of thing. 

We can turn around when it is necessary to do so. 
We can hold all the real gains we have made. We can 
regulate the security markets, control the stock markets, 
control the commodity markets, preserve our banking re- 
forms, retain the heart and soul of the Labor Relations 
Act. We can recognize our responsibility to our people 
in the hour of emergency. We can take care of them. 
We can prevent them from starving, from freezing, and 
we can do very much more along social lines than we have 
yet dreamed of. We can make public health a reality in 
these United States, because public health is a purchasable 
quantity. By the intelligent and wise use of money we 
can build up the physical, mental and moral stamina and 
character of our people. We can return to the strong 
nation we have always been under pioneer conditions. We 
can reject the doctrine of the defeatist. We can say that 
we are not going to admit that the hour has come when 
American industry can’t take charge of the markets of 
We can 
put government in the legitimate field of merchandising 
the conimodities that 


the world, can’t sell its merchandise everywhere. 
we produce, the products that 
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t 
we grow all over this earth. We can recapture our mar- 


kets, and we can carry on an adequate production of } 
wealth in the United States which alone means the ulti- 
mate and final security of our people against enemies from |} 
within and against pressure from without. 

I do not admit that even depressions are unavoidable, 
They may be unavoidable, but I would not want to 
admit it. I do not admit that we can’t escape many of 
the things that have embarrassed us, that have brought 
suffering and sorrow to our people, because there is a great 
field for social legislation, human 
which we have hardly touched. 


welfare legislation, 


ae IIa 


Business can take up the load of unemployment in the 
United States. Business can put people back to work. 
Only free enterprise can do it. A state-controlled socialistic 


Sener ha 


free enterprise alone offers the solitary hope for the lifting 
of the burden of relief, the enormous expenditures of public 
moneys, the reduction in taxation necessary to sustain a 


enterprise can do it for the time being. In the long run, 


continued program of public spending. Free enterprise } Ra 
alone offers the way out. wh 
This next Congress must, of course, revise and rewrite § Wa 
ihe Tax Act, because important provisions of the present } 
Tax Act expire of their own terms at the end of 1939, Jit 
The whole corporate tax structure must be re-examined !0 
and all corporate taxes must be rewritten. I do not plead §@™ 
for the lifting of taxes upon those most able to pay taxes, }?° 
Lut when the tax has passed long since the point of dimin- | 
ishing returns, and when those in the higher brackets can- mn 
not today save more than $9 or $10 out of every $100 of Ja 
net profits earned, I know that that threat to free enterprise }1 
is a definite brake on business, it is a definite stop to the ex- Jin 
pansion of business and to business resuming, as it should, 
its normal task of taking care of the unemployed in this 
nation. iN. 
May I say in closing that the supreme duty and obliga- }; 
tion upon national leadership today is to follow a course } 
which we are still free to follow, which will lead to }), 
national unity, to internal peace, which will enable us, as },, 
a nation, to weather the storms that may come upon us. ¢,, 
And may I say it seems passing strange that we think for a 
moment we can follow a course that leads to internal a 
dissension, internal bickering and at the same time preserve y 
the unity of this glorious nation of which we are all proud ].. 
as Americans ? p, 
. . The audience arose and applauded . . 3 
Toastmaster Philip: Ladies and gentlemen, I approach . 
with the greatest reluctance I have ever experienced the }\ 


necessity of breaking this spell. I want to express our 
appreciation to Senator George, and I am sure I voice the 
sentiments of every one of you, whether you come from 
Georgia or not, when I repeat the words of an eleven-word 
telegram which he received from that other Southern 
gentleman and scholar, Senator Carter Glass of Virginia, 
on the evening of September 14: “God bless you, Walter, 


aiid likewise the sovereign state of Georgia.” 
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; Mar- § Announcements were made at this point 

ton of} Toastmaster Philip: This concludes and brings the 
é ulti- yurtain down upon the 18th Annual Convention of the 
. } American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 
} Thank you again, our visitors, our local guests and com- 
idable, ee and let me say just one thing, let us all feel this 
i way with reference to this meeting: 

any ot § 

rouge “Like the vase in which roses once have been distilled ; 
laa “You may break, you may shatter the vase if you will, 


“But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.” 
in the Thank you very much. Geod-night and Merry Christmas ! 
work, 


“Long, long be my heart with such memories filled, 
‘ialistic | 


ee 


MEETING, SOUTHEASTERN SECTION 


HE winter meeting of the Southeastern Section was 


held on Saturday evening, February 18, at the Hotel 


ig run, 
lifting 
public 
stain a 
erprise § Ralston at Columbus, Ga. After the business meeting, at 
which officers for the new year were elected, the meeting 
J 
| 


rewrite |was addressed by J. Girvin Cluett, of Cluett, Peabody 
present f& Company, Troy, N. Y., who presented a clear and 
* 1939. Finteresting description of the Sanforizing process. Fol- 
amined flowing Mr. Cluett’s paper, there was a lively discussion 
t plead Jamong a number of the members as to certain detailed 
- taxes, | points in connection with this process. 
dimin- The other speaker was W. M. McLaurine, Secretary- 
ts can- | Treasurer of the American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
$100 of Jciation, Charlotte, N. C., who discussed in a stimulating 
erprise manner current economics and legislative developments of 
the ex- Jinterest to textile men. 
should, The attendance was approximately 125. 
in this At the business session, a brief report was made on the 
National Convention held under this Section’s auspices 
obliga- Jin Atlanta on December 2-3. 


coursé |} The Nominating Committee, consisting of L. L. Bam-s 


lead to jberger, A. 


Jones and E. A. Feimster, Jr., made its 

- US, A Greport and the following officers for the coming year were 
: funanimously elected: 

ak fons : Robert W. Philip, editor of Cotton, Atlanta, Ga., was 


pon us. 


internal §. : : 
re-elected as chairman. Allen Jones, superintendent 
Muscogee Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ga., was 
iy ° . r ~ . - ~ 
re-elected vice-chairman. W. Fred Crayton of E. I. du 


Pont de Nemours & Company, Columbus, who has been 


reserve 


1 proud 


hreasurer, was elected secretary of the Section succeeding 
pproach 
Pras made treasurer succeeding Mr. Crayton. P. N. Collier, 
, ice-president and director of research, Callaway Mills, 


aGrange, Ga., was made counselor succeeding C. A. Jones 


}- R. Macormac of Alabama Polytechnic Institute, who 
ced the 
ess our 
oice the 
1e from bi the Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta. A. Kemp- 
gon Haynes of Rohm & Haas, Inc., Atlanta, was re-elected 


#s the Section member on the National Nominating Com- 


*n-word 
outhern 
~~ The Sectional Committee for the new year con- 
@'sts of: Henry L. Barthelemy, Tubize Chatillon Corpora- 

R. A. Field, Jr.. Newnan (Ga.) Cotton 


7irginia, 
Walter, 
ion, Rome, Ga. ; 












Mills; Curt Mueller, Bibb Manufacturing Co., Macon, 
Ga.; and E, A. Feimster, Jr., Eagle & Phenix Mills, 
Columbus. 


Announcement of the next meeting of the Section will 
be made later. Curt Mueller, Bibb Manufacturing Co., 
Macon; L. L. Bamberger, Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works, 
Lanett, Ala.; and P. N. Collier, Callaway Mills, LaGrange, 
Ga., are the Program Committee of the Section and urge 
any members to submit suggestions for features for the 
coming meeting. 


-@ @—— 


MEETINGS, NORTH CAROLINA STATE 
COLLEGE STUDENT SECTION 
W 


CARTER and A. D. the 

Textile Chemistry and Dyeing Department of North 
Carolina State College were the speakers at two of the 
meetings of the Student Section. 


Potter, Seniors in 


They gave interesting 
and instructive talks of their work and experiences at 
the unique summer school run by the Ciba Company 
during the vacation months, in New York City. 

The talks are too long to be given in this short sum- 
The 


Ciba Company is one of the very large and important 


mary but some of the highlights will be mentioned. 


dyestuff manufacturers with branches in many cities of 
the United States. Each summer, after personal inter- 
views with the officials of the company, outstanding juniors 
from dyeing and textile chemistry departments of textile 
schools and colleges are selected to go to New York. These 
students are given six weeks’ intensive training at the 
new laboratories. This training could not possibly be 
duplicated or equalled in the same time in any college. 
The following year, the company selects such of these 
students as they believe will be of value to the industry. 
As these men graduate from their colleges, they are hired 
on a permanent basis, but again attend the Ciba Summer 
School for further training, and are rated as Seniors. 

When these second term summer school men have had 
sufficient training and experience they graduate to other 
jobs in other branches for still more training. Finally, 
they are placed in the industry as salesmen, demonstrators, 
trouble shooters, lab technicians, dyers, etc. 

It was explained that the general plan of the school 
was designed to impart an understanding of the dyestuff 
industry and to instruct in laboratory procedure and 
application of color. The plan was specifically drawn so 
as to give to the Seniors a working knowledge of the 
functions of different departments of the Ciba Company 
laboratory and to give them a general knowledge and 
understanding of the work in which they will be engaged. 
For the Juniors the work is planned to give to them a 
vision of the industry in which they have chosen to devote 
their life’s work, and it also endeavors to give them an 
understanding of some of the problems which they will 


later face, so that they may return to their schools in the 
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STUDENTS ATTENDING CIBA SUMMER SCHOOL 
LEFT TO RIGHT: FRONT ROW—W. L. Carter, North Carolina; W. H. Howard, Lowell; A. H. Taylor, Clemson; V. 
Sims, Alabama; E. H. Fuller, Clemson; A. D. Potter, North Carolina; Donald Hoffman, Oberlin. 
SECOND ROW—Fred D. Jones, Philadelphia; H. Gerry, Philadelphia; Herbert Olsen, Lowell; S. P. Patterson, Clemson 
Homer Wolfe, Philadelphia; H. A. Woodhead, Clemson; W. B. Prescott, Lowell; P. P. Gallus, Norwich; B. C. Winkler, Lowell) 


BACK ROW—V. W. Colby, Lowell; Boyd Sutton, Georgia; R. E. Ward, Philadelphia; R. G. Dittman, Philadelphia; R. F 
Roecker, Philadelphia; Jack Spainhour, North Carolina; Norman Nuttall, Citadel; N. F. Getchell, Lowell. 


Fall and plan, execute, and complete their college work 
with a fuller knowledge of the business of their choosing. 

The Summer School has a regular faculty, with Mr. 
Edward Lind as Director, and Dr. E. W. Pierce as chief 
lecturer. They are assisted by a group of lecturers from 
other departments such as Printing, Research, Rayon Dye- 
ing, Cotton Dyeing, Wool Dyeing and Vat Dyeing. These 
men give lectures and quizzes as well as lab problems. 
The students spend a certain amount of time as one large 
group the first hour of each day; two of these days as 
lecture periods, two as study periods, and one day as a 
quiz day; thus taking care of five days a week. 

For lab work, the large group is divided into six small 
groups containing two seniors and two juniors. These 
groups spend one week in each department under the 
direction of the Head of the Department. 

Just as in college, reading assignments are made; all 
samples are mounted; and the problems given out in the 
laboratory, two problems being assigned for each week. 
Permanent records are made for the company and for the 
student. Ciba Handbooks and Color Cards are studied. 


Efficiency records are kept for each student. Regulal 
lecture mimeo sheets are given out for study. 

Messrs. Carter and Potter had their lab books og 
display to show from the mounted samples the results 0 
work done in the lab. They also explained in detail jus 
how they were taught to solve the various problems. 

Associated with them were students from other collegel 
namely, Auburn, Citadel, Clemson, Georgia Tech, Lowell 
Textile, Norwich, Oberlin, and Philadelphia Textile. 

Alumni of the North Carolina State College Studen} 
Section who are now with the Ciba Company include Jin 
Black, Dan Torrence, Glenn Bellamy, Dick Lewis, Geng 
Horney, and Jack Spainhour. 

It is almost needless to say that the talks by Messrs 
Potter and Carter have inspired the members of thd} 
Student Section at North Carolina State College to tr 
to gain the chance to attend the next Ciba Summe 
School session. 

Respectfully submitted, Be 
SEYMOUR SCHANDLER, Secretary. 
Pror. A. H. GrimsHaw, Advise 
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INTRODUCTION 
EKFORE studying the specific tests for the condi- 
tion of a cellulose fiber, it would be well to consider 








ind its derivatives. Cellulose itself, as shown in Figure 56a. 


briefly the structure and the chemistry of cellulose 


msists of a long chain of glucose anhydride units held 
bgether lengthwise by an oxygen linkage and sideways 
y partial valence. The cellulose chain terminates in a 
Jucose residue which contains an aldehyde group (Figure 
6b) and gives cellulose a very slight reducing action. 
he chemical activity of cellulose centers around the 
ydroxyl groups and the oxygen linkages. 
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Swollen cellulose may be produced by one or more of 
Beveral methods: 


scretary.), |. Strong acids—concentrated sulfuric acid. 


', Advisom Examples: amyloid, artificial parchment, Swiss 


finish, Heberlein finish. 
2. Strong 


alkalies—sodium hydroxide, cuprammonia 


hydroxide. Examples: mercerized cotton, cupra 


ray yn. 


3. Certain salts—calecium thiocyanate, zine chloride. 


}*Lowell Textile Institute. 
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Textile Testing-XIII 


JOHN H. SKINKLE* 
PART II-CHEMICAL TESTING 


(Continued from November 14, 1938 issue) 
Chapter 13—Swelling and Damage in Cellulose Fibers 


4. Esterification followed by solution in a solvent and 
reprecipitation of the cellulose. 
Examples: acetate rayon, nitro rayon, viscose rayon. 
The swollen cellulose has the same structural formula 
as ordinary cellulose, the only difference (apart from in 
cidental degradation) being that the partial valence forces 
are destroyed or decreased so that the chains are not as 
well oriented and the hydroxyl groups are more available 
for reaction. We find then that swollen cellulose has the 
same reactions as cellulose but that the reactions proceed 
further or proceed more rapidly. This may be shown in 
several ways: 
1. Faster chemical reactions 
a. Hydrolysis—by acids 
b. Oxidation—e.g., by sodium hypobromite 


c. Esterification—e.g., acetylation 


to 


Increased absorption 





a. Moisture—see Table IV for regains 
b. Direct dyes 


c. Iodine—e.g., 





e.g., Benzopurpurin 
zine chloride-iodine reagent 
d. Alkalies—e.g., barium hydroxide 

Of these last two phenomena, the absorption of iodine 
from zine chloride-iodine furnishes us with a qualitative 
test for swelling and the absorption of barium hydroxide 
furnishes us with a quantitative test for mercerization. 

The degradation of cellulose is accomplished by hy- 
drolysis of the oxygen linkage which results in shorter 
molecules and is indicated by a higher fluidity (or lower 
viscosity) and an increased solubility in dilute alkali. 
The degradation is also accomplished by an oxidaticn of 
the hydroxyl groups to aldehyde groups, indicated by an 
increased ability to reduce alkaline copper salts; and fur- 
ther oxidation to carboxyl groups, indicated by an in- 
creased ability to absorb basic dyes such as Methylene 
Blue or to form ferrous salts as in the Turnbull’s Blue 
test. Degradation by oxidation is usually, also, accom- 
panied by hydrolysis. 

Hydrocellulose is produced by the action of acids on 
cellulose. as shown in Figure 57, to give molecules similar 
to cellulose but shorter; and since more ends of the chains 
now exist, the reducing power (due to the aldehyde groups ) 
is larger. Two forms of hydrocellulose may be obtained: 
one from the treatment of cellulose by hot dilute acids 


(acid solution type); and one from the impregnation of 
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Fig. 57—Formation of Hydrocellulose 


cellulose with sulfuric or phosphoric acid, followed by 
drying of the material with consequent concentration of 
the acid (acid dried-in type). The general chemical proper- 
ties of these two types of hydrocellulose are shown in 


Table XVII. 
ee 
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a. 
Oxycellulose Formed 
by Acid 
Oxidation 


Oxycellulose from 
Acid Oxidation, after 
Alkali Treatment 


Fig. 58—Oxycellulose Obtained by Oxidation in Acid Solution 


Oxycellulose is produced by the action of oxidizing 
agents on cellulose. If the oxidation is carried out in acid 
solution the product differs from cellulose in containing 
a large number of aldehyde groups (Figure 58a) and a 
relatively small number of carboxyl groups; the chain is 
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not broken until a treatment with alkali is given (Figg 
58b) as in boiling out or laundering; the strong alk 
used in the fluidity test also breaks the chain and cay 
high fluidities. If the oxidation is carried out in alkalj 
solution the number of aldehyde groups is reduced 

the number of carboxyl groups increased by oxidation, q 
the alkaline medium also causes breaking of the molecy 


. os — ~ + c ¢ 
chain (Figures 59a, 59b, 59c). The general chemig— 
properties of these two types of oxycellulose are sho hlit 
in Table XVII. irnl 
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| 
The tests which will be considered in this chapter mal 
be classified as follows: 


A. Qualitative tests 


1. For swollen cellulose HF 
: ng ae — ei 
a. Zine chloride-icdine test (See Chapter 12.) 
2. For chemical damage lis, 
a. Fehling’s Solution—hydrocellulose or oxycé 
lulose uy 
b. Turnbull’s Blue—oxycellulose ce 
2 
B. Quantitative tests fot 
I 


1. For swollen cellulose 


ie i! 
a. Barium activity number—mercerized cotto® | 


bo 


For degraded ‘cellulose , 


a. Ash alkalinity—carboxyl groups ‘ 


b. Loss of weight in hot dilute NaOH—molect 
length 


- 
c. Methylene Blue absorption—carboxy] grors 
d. Copper number—aldehyde groups 
e. Fluidity—molecule length | 
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TABLE XVII 
Comparison of Tests on Cellulose Derivatives 


OXYCELLULOSE 
Alkaline Acid 


HYDROCELLULOSE 
From Acid From Acid 


Solution Dried-in Oxidation Oxidation 
Blue Blue Blue Blue 

Red Red Light red Red 
White White Blue Light blue 
High High High High 

Low High High Medium 
High High Medium High 
High High High High 





QUALITATIVE TESTS 


The zinc chloride-iodine test for swollen cellulose is 
given in Chapter 12. The blue color obtained by this test 
is not permanent; if it is desired to keep a record of the 
color, the sample after removal from the reagent and 
rinsing is dropped into a boiling solution of Indigosol 
Black IB or Indigosol 04B (the concentration is imma- 
terial). The iodine causes an immediate dyeing of the 
sample which is then washed first in cold water and then 
in boiling soap solution, after which it may be kept for 
reference. If the sample to be tested is dyed, the color 
may be stripped by any of the ordinary methods without 


influencing this test. 


TABLE XVIII 


Quantitative Data on Cellulose Derivatives 
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Loss m Blue Copper in 2% 
NaOH in Absorption Number (* = in 0.5% 
One Hour ai pH7 (Solution ) 
not over less than 
1.5 8-9 1 1-2* 
6-11 1.3-2.3 8-1.5 8-14 
6-11 1.3-2.2 5-1.5 2.5-6 
45-48 8-1.2 2.8-3.2 53-54 
— — a 10* 
— — 8 18* 
— — 1.4 2/* 
— — B 10* 
— — 2.0 20* 
a = 42 27* 
— = A 10* 
ms — 5 20* 
— — 1.8 27* 
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Fehling’s Sclution (the formula of which is given in 
Chapter 11) may be used as a test for damage since both 
hydrocellulose and oxycellulose contain aldehyde groups 
which cause a reduction of alkaline copper salts to in- 
soluble red cuprous oxide. The test is carried out as 
follows: Mix 10cc of sclution A with 10cc of solution 
B and heat to boiling, add the sample and boil for several 
minutes, remove and rinse well. The presence of red or 
pink spots shows chemical damage (hydrocellulose or 
oxycellulose). This test, as we shall see later, may be 
made quantitative (with some modifications) and gives us 
the “copper number.” 

The Turnbull’s Blue test depends upon the fact that, 
when immersed in ferrous sulfate, oxycellulose because of 
its carboxyl groups will form a ferrous salt which wiil 
not wash out, whereas cellulose and hydrocellulose which 
do not contain carboxyl groups will nct hold the ferrous 
salt. If then the sample is placed in potassium ferricyanide, 
the ferrous salt of oxycellulose will give a blue color 
(Turnbull’s Blue) whereas cellulose and hydrocellulose 
will not give any color. The test is carried out as follows: 
Immerse the sample in a 1 per cent solution of ferrous 
sulfate at room temperature for 10 minutes, then wash 
thoroughly in running water; immerse the sample in a 1 
per cent solution of potassium ferricyanide at room tem- 
perature for 5 minutes, remove and wash. Cellulose will 
be tinted very faintly blue, hydrocellulose still more 
faintly, but oxycellulose will be a deep blue. If the sample 
is dyed, the color may be stripped by either of the follow- 
ing methods, which do not affect the results of the test 
unduly : 

1. Use a 0.5 per cent solution of hydrosulfite and a little 
ammonia at 40° C. fer 30 minutes. 

? 


~. 


Use a 0.1 per cent solution of titanous sulfate or 
chloride at 40° C. 


Other qualitative tests given in the literature have been 


for 30 minutes. 


tried by the author and found to be not as reliable or at 
any rate no more reliable than the above and rather more 
complicated. These tests include: 

Methylene Blue test 

Diamine Sky Blue test 

Benzopurpurin test 

Indanthrene Yellow test 

Harrisen’s test (alkaline silver salt) 

Heat test 
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Oxyceellulose and Hydrocellulose: Their De- 

























































THE PROCESSING OF ACETATE AND VIS« ‘Ost 
RAYON FABRICS pl 


(Continued from page 114) an 
acetate flat goods up to 46 inch greige width have a rat * 
b. n 














capacity of approximately 100 gallons. Using this as 
basis of all the standard operating procedure, a ‘ 
volume for a jig boil-off, dyeing, and bleaching operatig 
is rated as 80 gallons volume and on the ‘half-full’ bas 


a 


as 40 gallons. A full 80 gallon volume usually measures 
to 8 inches below top of standard type jig and the ‘hal 
full’ 40 gallon volume about 10 to 14 inches from botto 


of jig. - 

Some plants may run on a 60 gallon volume, or have t *g 
operative just fill the jig so as to cover the top of botto _ 
rolls; a bath of this nature may on some types of ji 
actually measure only 25-30 gallons volume. : sy 

These reduced volumes are always run for some speci 2 
purpose or to effect economies in an operation. The om 
reduced volumes have been used on such operations as: aa 

1. The finishing operation when a special finish ; rt 
applied on the jig as the final operation instead of applyin we 
on the quetsch before drying on the palmer. This is t pub 
effect economies on amount of finishing material required?“ 

2. The BON development bath. This is carried out o§ |! 
the belief that first, a concentrated developing bath wit 
insure a fully developed shade quicker and reduce th! 


operating time; and second, secure the best fastness rq A 
sults; and third, cbtain the optimum results from the dé@f 1 
veloping chemicals used. he 1 
THE BLEACHING OPERATIONS 
Peroxide (Hydrogen Peroxide) q 


ie : d 
Liquid hydrogen peroxide of 100 volume strength h 7 

i 3 ; K¢ 

proven advantageous to use for the peroxide method « 
ar 


bleaching acetate flat goods instead of the sodium peroxi¢ ,.. 


powder form, as it removes one more variable from th 
: sin 
bleaching procedure. & 
’ er ’ co 

Hydrogen peroxide of this strength is received in thy. 
. nt 


Nt 


, ; ; ( 
assistants while the sodium peroxide requires anothe}_ , 
plant cperation of preparing it with sulfuric acid hetorfen 


stabilized liquid form ready to use with the necessar 


it can be added to the bleach bath. At the present timd ; 
the bleaching of acetate flat.goods is carried out in smal. , 
units. It has been found to be the best plant practic 
to use the liquid hydrogen peroxide instead of using s c. 
dium peroxide that theoretically appears the cheapest at 
would be on a large production. ‘ 
To obtain a satisfactory bleach, the goods must 
properly scoured and free from all foreign materials 4 
cannot be removed by the bleaching action or will 5 
oxidized and later form a disagreeable odor or give | 





discoloration to the finished white fabric. 

Foreign materials that may cause this are: 

1. Sizing ingredients (gelatine, glue, soluble resi 
etc.) not properly solubilized and removed in the prepa 
tion and boil-off operation. 

2. Iron and mineral agents in water supply. 


3. Soaps, oils wetting out agents, and assistants usq 
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eration. 

On preparation of the peroxide bleach bath, it is de- 
rable to know these points about the water supply: 
‘hardness’ content if Zeolite softened water is not 


railable, and chief mineral contents such as iron, alum. 


; If the water is ‘hard’ it is necessary to add the previously 
o ‘termined amount of a water conditioning chemical such 
hexa-metaphosphate, tetra-sodium-pyro-phosphate, or 
ilfonated fatty alcoholate in dissolved form to the cold 
th, then adding the liquid peroxide and sodium silicate 
fluted in hot water. 

| First check the pH and amount of available hydrogen 
eroxide in the prepared bath so as to have on record for 
iture reference. Checks on these points should be made 


the end of bleaching operation. 
ns as: f , asnies t 
These tests help to insure satisfactory duplication of 


finish pe 

applyin each white from lot to lot of goods and also act as a 
a 

his jc qouble check on the accuracy of the drug room and 
is is t ‘ 


erative in preparation of the bleach bath. 

The light weight goods such as taffetas and satins re- 
lire less bleaching chemicals and shorter bleaching period 
van the heavy goods such as linings. 

A pH range of 8.8 to 9.8 and a bleach bath temperature 
# 160-175° F. have proven advantageous for obtaining 
he most economical and permanent bleached ‘whites’ on 


F 


: joth light and heavy weight goods. 







After a bleach lot has been approved by the bleacher 
dyer, it is best to give two or four ends in a hot rinse 
id if the ‘hard’ the 
rdness before running the rinse bath. 


ength h 
nethod 
| peroxid 
from th 


water is be certain to ‘correct’ 
Tinting of acetate flat goods can be carried out through 
sing a properly prepared bath with a sulfonated fatty 


The 


nting dyestuff may be either a vat violet or blue, acid 


. @coholate or sulfonated clive oil (rancid proof). 
ed in t 


necessar 


olet or blue, or an acetate violet or blue. The writer 
s anothe 


. yefers the use of an acetate violet at a high temperature of 
“id hetorien: aaa : 
F. for 4 to 8 ends. 
Bleached acetate flat goods are usually given an acetic 
.& formic acid finish, either cold or at 120-140° F., be- 
it practic : ie saad 
Pre running onto shell for drying and finishing opera- 


sent time 
it in smal 


using § 3 . ag : : 
apest I ons. Novelty types of goods requiring special finishes 
2apest 4 ee) eee rate. t a ; , 

ay have this applied on the jig after the final ends in the 


id bath before being run onto the shell. 


, must 
erials th Chlorine (Sodium Hypochlorite) 
ra = The requirement fer a well scoured and clean fabric 
a more necessary for the chlorine bleach method than the 
roxide which possesses some degree of scouring action 
a le to the high temperature and bleaching assistants used. 
¢ prepa both methods, it is necessary to have a clean base in 


der to secure a well bleached white. 

|The alkalinity and the amount of available chlorine in 
e sodium hypochlorite solution used for bleaching should 
determined by some standard method.* The standard 
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amount of sodium hypochlorite can thus be calculated 
correctly for each bleach bath. 

Most plants, because of the small amount of bleached 
goods run as compared to color work, usually purchase 
the prepared sodium hypochlorite solution in drums or 
carboys with a 14-17 per cent available chlorine content. 
Large plants prepare their own sodium hypochlorite by 
using chlorine gas in cylinders but must have suitable 
preparation and storage equipment consisting of rubber 
lined tanks properly cooled so as to keep the liquid 
hypochlorite solution in a stable form and prevent decom- 
position. 

The chlorine bleaching operation is carried out cold 
with a stated amount of sodium hypochlorite solution in 
an acid bath or with a specially buffered sodium hypo- 
chlorite solution in an alkaline bath prepared with water 
softening agent, sulfonated fatty alcoholate, and penetrant 
This 


latter method is not widely used and usually does not 


and is run at a high temperature of 160-180° F. 


give as satistectory a ‘white’ as the acid bath method. 

The pH of an acid chlorine bleach bath should range 
betwee ‘4 to 5.4 and the necessary amount of acetic 
acid to be added to the bath will vary according to the 
alkalinity of the particular hypochlorite sclution that is 
used. 

The action of the acetic acid in the cold hypochlorite 
bleach bath is to liberate the available chlorine slowly, thus 
shortening the bleaching period as well as acting as an 
anti-chlor in removing part of the chlorine from bath. 

An additional anti-chloring or scouring operation is 
required to remove the chlorine remaining on the acetate 
goods. 

The anti-chloring bath should be run on either the acid 
or alkaline hypochlorite bleach method as it is very im- 
portant that all traces of chlorine be removed from the 
acetate goods. If any chlorine remains on these fabrics, 
they will tend to yellow on storage and produce a dis- 
agreeable odor that is very difficult to remove. 

Those anti-chloring agents that are the most economical 
and the widest used are: 

Hydrochloric Acid (Muriatic) 

Sulfuric Acid 

Formic Acid 

Sodium Bisulfite 

Sodium Hyposulfite (Sodium Thiosul fate ) 
Sodium Hydrosulfite 

Another anti-chloring method that gives good results 
whenever the above listed chemicals do not remove the 
chlorine and give a suitable ‘white’ bleach is to run the 
goods in a half to three quarter peroxide bleach. This will 
usually give a good ‘white’ bleach and removes all traces 
of chlorine. 

The tinting operation is carried out as on the peroxide 
bleached goods. 

(To be continued) 
“*Griffin, “Technical Method of Analysis—Pages 43-44; Matthew, 


Bleaching and Related Processes—Chapter XX XII—Pages 641-44, 
A.A.T.C.C.—1937—Year Book—Vol. XIV—pp. 212, 258. 





TRADE NOTES e NEW PRODUCT 


@ DU PONT RELEASES 

The following new dyestuffs for use in 
the textile and paint manufacturing indus- 
tries are announced by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Dela- 
vare, 


“Diagen” Blue MGD and “Diagen” 
Golden Yellow MRS—new stabilized azoic 
printing colors for cotton. It is stated that 
the two produce attractive self shades, and 
since they have the diazo component, will 
produce in. combination a wide range of 
browns, not sensitive to variations in aging 
or finishing. “Diagen” Blue MGD is equal 
in strength and general fastness qualities 
to “Diagen’” Blue MGR (Patented), while 
the Golden Yellow yields shades of good 
tinctorial value much 
other yellows. 


redder than any 


“Lithosol” Scarlet Base MB—similar to 
“Lithosol” Scarlet Base M, but is bluer in 
shade. It gives darker and deeper top mass 
tones very close to that of light top mass 
tone para reds. The toluidine toner has the 
same properties of the toner made from 
du Pont “Lithosol” Scarlet Base M. It 
may be used on the same coupling formu- 
las, or to replace para reds where light 
fastness is a requirement. It may also 
be added to ‘“Lithosol” Scarlet Base M for 
shading “prepares” 


where more depth of 
top mass tone is desired. 

Du Pont Wood Stain Scarlet NS Con- 
centrated—a new stain for use in the manu- 
facture of wood stains. It is designed for 
stains containing organic solvents which 
prevent raising of the grain in wood, caused 
by water stains. It is equal in strength and 
slightly more yellow in shade than Du 
Pont Crocein Scarlet N Extra. Excellent 
solubility in organic solvents is claimed, 
satisfactory stains being obtained with 
methyl or ethyl alcohol, or “WDS” Wood 
Stain Solvent, made by the du Pont Am- 
monia Department. Combinations of these, 
with oils such as toluol or xylol, are also 
permissible. “WDS” Solvent was developed 
specifically for use in preparing a fast- 
drying, non-grain-raising, non-bleeding, 
high solvency, penetrating spirit stain for 
wood finishing. The “pH” of the new stain 
is said to be such that it will not corrode 
cans in which it is stored. 


CLASSIFIED 
POSITION WANTED: 


years’ laboratory experience. 


ratory. 30 years of age. Married. 


Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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and Chemist, 11 
Thorough knowledge of dye 
testing and matching. Capable of taking charge of labo- 


Colorist 


@ GENERAL RELEASES 

General Dyestuff Corp., 435 Hudson 
Street, New York City, has recently 
issued circulars on the following new 
products : 

Brilliant Indo Green 3 G—a new acid 
dyestuff said to be of a particularly clear 
shade. It is said to possess good fastness 
to water, washing, milling and sea-water, 
combined with comparatively good fast- 
ness to light. It is stated that these prop- 
erties cannot be obtained with other dye- 
stuffs of the same _ brightness. 
1599, 

Indanthren Navy Blue B R P Paste— 
said to be of particular interest for dyeing 
on cotton piece-goods and for the dyeing 
of cotton in its various other forms. It 
is stated that the new vat dyestuff is of 
excellent resistance to water spotting and 
of very good all around fastness. It is 
said that on account of its good solubility, 
it is well suited for dyeing in machines, 
and further that it is also of good working 
properties when applied according to the 
pigment padding process. Circular G. 169. 


Circular 


@ SOCMA MEETING 

The regular monthly luncheon meeting of 
the Synthetic Chemical Manu- 
facturers Association was held on Feb- 
ruary 14th, 1939, at the Chemists’ Club 
in New York City. An honored guest of 
Mr. George W. Wolf, 
forty-five years of 
. S. Customs. 


Organic 


the meeting was 
retiring from 
with the U 


service 


@ CIBA REVIEW 

Number 18, Ciba Review, has recently 
been issued. Featured in this issue is the 
“Great Masters of Dyeing in 18th 
France.” 


subject : 
Century Contents are described 
by the following titles: Dyeing in France 
before Colbert; Great Masters of Dyeing 
in 18th Century France; The French Dye- 
ing Industry and its Reorganization by 
Colbert; Historical Gleanings; Scientific 
Notes. Included with this issue is a sup- 
plement entitled “Dyeings for Woolen 
Bathing Costumes” which is_ illustrated 
with a number of patterns showing a 
range of shades fast to light and sea water, 


obtained with various types of colors 
cially recommended for the purpose. Co 
of this publication are available upon 
quest to Ciba Company, Inc., Greeny 
and Morton Streets, New York City, 


@ TEXTILE FINISHES 

The Special Committee for Testing 
Textile Finishes announces the appoj 
ment of L. B. Arnold, Jr., Chairman, 
Elizabeth Weirick and H. J. Ball as 
Directing Committee. Advisory Memb 
are W. D. Appel and K. H. Barnard. 

The Special Committee for Testing 
Textile Finishes was organized on Jan 
ary 26 under the sponsorship of Commit 
D-13 on Textile Materials of the Ame 
can Society for Testing Materials, 
research program of the committee 
be carried out by its own research 
ciate at the National Bureau of Stand 
It will emphasize methods for the ph 
evaluation of the “handle” of textiles 3 
will include test methods for certain 9 
types of textile finishes. 


OBITUARY 


GEORGE W. GOUDY 
EORGE W. GOUDY, General Ri 
sentative, Foreign Manager and 

rector of the Philadelphia Quartz 
1939 in his si 
ninth year, at his home in High 
Ulster County, New York. He had 1 
associated with the company over 40 ye 
having first served in the capacity 0 
salesman, assisting his father, Charles 
Goudy, who was traveling representat 
His early experience as a soap manti 
turer well fitted him for the position 
aiding his father in validating the 

of silicate of soda, particularly in the mé 
facture of soap and paper. 


pany, died February 7, 


During the last year and a half il 
has prevented him from being active 
his official capacity with the Philadelp 
Quartz Company. 

He is survived by his widow and 
sisters. 


POSITION WANTED: Dyer or Demonstrator. Ej 


Will go anywhere. 
Write Box No. 170, American Dyestuff Reporter, 440 


and mixed woolen fabrics. 


years’ experience as chemist and dyer on silk host 


Degree of B.T.C. from Lo 


Textile Institute. Twenty-nine years old; married. La 


tion immaterial. Write to Box No. 168, American Dyes 


Reporter, 440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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